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Pay 2S OM" OF" TT AE YY. 
CONVERSION OF THE 5 PER CENT. RENTES (YIELDING 


NOTICE IS HEREBY oivEs ashy in virtue of the law passed by the 
Italian Parliament on June 29, 1906, the 5 per cent. Rentes will be con- 
verted into a new stock bearing 4 per cent. interest net until De- 
cember 31, 1996, 3 per cent. net for the 5 years following, and after- 
wards 3} per, — interest net, with the guarantee that no further 
conversion Will take place before December 31, 1920 

Holders of Italian 5 per cent. Rentes who do not ee the conver- 
sion must present their bonds for reimbursement on or — July 2 ep 
to: Jaly7 7 inclusive, in London, at the offices of Messrs. N. ROTH 
CHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, and all ak in 4 
must bear the English stamp. 

Receipts will be given for the bonds deposited, and the actual date 
of repayment of the capital sum, plus interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
to such date will be duly announced. The holders of 5 per cent. 
Rentes not asking for reimbursement within the stipulated time will 
be considered as having accepted the conversion, and will have no 
further steps te take in the matter. 

The 5 per cent. bonds will be exchanged against the new bonds after 
the payment of the coupon due January 1, 1907. The exchange will 
he made free of charge to the holder, and the new bonds will bear the 
Italian stamp, and also the English stamp in all cases where the old 
fonds hear the English stamp. 

The new bonds will be free of all Italian taxes, present or future. 


Exhibitions. 
RITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAXOLOGY IN 


EGYPT. 
he ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Prof. FLINDERS rarine 
piscov ERIES, No sania the Hyksos Fortress, the Cit 
Raamees, the Ceme Goshen, and — Town and Temple of cf 
<nias, will he OPEN FREE, ‘toms JULY » 28, at UNIVE 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. The Publication HY Ksos" ND 
isk AELITE CITIES will a ready in a few days. 











LPINE CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit Street,— — 

Large DECORATIV E PANELS by J. KERR LAWSON are 

weing EXHIBITED by Messrs. CARF pax’ & CO. every day from 
10 til 6. _Admission | One Shilling. 


ILLIAM BLAKE, _EXHIBITION of 

PAINTINGS and WATER COLOURS, the largest ever 
‘brought together in England, at CARFAX G ALLERY, 24, Bury 
Street, St. James's, 10 till 6. Admission One Shilling 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
ma eg RS includes choice Landscapes and Portraits by the 
Masters of the Old Bri tish Sc ‘t of Painting. 
SHEPHERD’ $ G ALLERY, » King Stre e t, St. James's Square. 


CLIFFORD’s INN HALL 
FRIDAY CLUR EXHIBITION. 
WORKS OF ART, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
OPEN DAILY from 10 to 6 till JULY 7 
Catalogues One Shilling. 














Gaducational. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


fe Hepes 

NIV ee NOTTINGHAM, 
offer a SCHOLARSHIP for SC TENTIFIC RESEARCH, tenable for 
ne Year, of the value of 501., together with Free Admission to the 
College, open to any Graduate ‘of a British University. 

Candidates will be required to give evidence of suitable training and 
«capacity for condueting an Original Research. The successful Candi- 
alate will be required to devote himself to some subject of Research to 
he approved by the Senate. 

Applications to be sent in not later than SE sor hepaceek 1906, on 
forms which may be obtained from the RE GIS! 

It is intended te award a ad SC HOLARSHIP in DECEMBER. 
Applications by DECEMBER 


ey ONT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Tes D 

Guild, College of Preceptors Head Mistresses’ Association, 

ssociation of Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 

Association.) 
Address—74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 

Hours for Interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., 2 to 5 p.m. 
until 3 3PM 





RESEARC 
The COUNCIL of the U? 














Saturdays 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress— s LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold) References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master o° Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information 

the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o -_ 9 
JTORS in England or abroad 
are invited Ve CG nll pen. or send fully detailed particulars te 
; BBITAS, THRING & CO.., 

2  soony “hirey, es have been closely in touch witb the 
r tional Establishments. 
«vice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
date Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


a 











Situations Vacant. 4 
i HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Applications a invited for the post of SCIENCE MI 

this Ke ‘HOOL, where the work professed includes Phy: oe eee = 

and Chemletey, “Candidates must have passed the Cambridge Natural 

Sciences Tripos or possess University Degrees. The Salary is 1501 ae te 

<ommenece. — Duties to begin October 1.—Address (sendi 

ete eopies of Testimonials) THE CLERK OF THE HOOL 
ARD, 22, Union Terrace, Aberdeen, on or before JULY 12. 


i 





K BEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIP. 
Pi EGYPTIAN pen ey of EDUCATION inpitgs hes appllcn, ation: 
r the post of LECTURER in the ENGLISH the 
Kuk! yIAL SCHOOL of LAW, CAIRO Salary ast, Tvising to 820! 
Candidates must be University Men, having either a Law Degree or 
other Legal Qualification, and must have some knowledge of French. 
The successful applicant will be required in the first instance to 
Lecture (in English) on Roman Law 
Applications, stating age and ¢ ualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of Testimonials, to be sent before JULY 14, 1906, to 
DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Fsq., Gullane, East Lothian to whom Can- 
didetes may apply by letter for further information. 


PLIARTLEY UNIVERSITY “COLLEG E, 
: SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal—S. W. RICHARDSON, D.Se.Lond. 

The COUNCIL invite applic ations for the appointment of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYS 

Salary 150/., rising to 2007. per pon 

Particulars and conditions of the appointment may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar. 

“Ay aye siving particulars of age, training, qualifications, and 
h three copies of recent ae ~ epee must be sent to 
the PRING ipALon or before July 12, 

" D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 


CA MBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 














The post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION in this 
COLLEGE is VACANT by the appointment of R. L. Archer, M.A.., 
to the Professorship of Education at Bangor.—Candidates, who must 
have fen an a foe od either at Cambridge or Oxford, anid 
must competent to supe » Teaching in School, reg i apply to 
the Principal, OSC AR BROW NING, M. % King's College, Cambridge, 
for information as to the details of the work and the remuneration. 

Applications will be received up to JULY 3 


Gountyr OF 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 

appointment of LECTURERS in ENGLISH LITERATURE in (1 

Ordi y Evening Centres ; (2) Selected Higher Institutions. 

'y for the Lecture at ‘the Evening Centres will be 10s. 6. 





ONDON. 









The Sals 
an evening. 
Candidates should be prepared to deliver Courses of about Twenty 
five Lectures, accompanied by Class Instruction on one or more 
selected periods of English Literature from the Elizabethan to the 

Victorian periods. - 

The Salary for Lecturers at the Higher Institutions will be 1/. an 
evening. Candidates should he qualified to deliver courses of an 
advanced type on one or more of the periods indicated above. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 
10 a.m. on SATURDAY, July 14, 1906, accompanied by copies of three 
Testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying thr rough the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped addressed envelope 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the 
Committee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no 
other expenses. 

‘anvassing, either directly or indirectly, 


— 
L. GOMME, Clerk of the a County Council 
Education oftie es, Victoria Embankment, W. 


KING CHARLES IL. SCHOOL, 
\ KIDDERMINSTER. 
SECOND GRADE. 

The GOVERNORS will shortly appoint a HEAD MASTER. 
Residence provided (free from Rates and Taxes), with accommodation 
for about 20 Boarders. Must be a Graduate of a British University, 
but need not be in Holy Orders. Stipend 150/., and Capitation Fee 
per Scholar per annum. Average number of Boys for past five ye: ars, 
100. Canvassing will disqualify. 

Applications to be sent on or before JULY For further 
information and Forms of Application apply to THOS. F. IVENS, 
Solicitor, Kidderminster, Clerk to the Governors. 


Borovea OF SWINDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SWINDON AND NORTH WILTS SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTION, 
Principal—Mr. G. H. BURKHARDT, M.Sc. 

The COMMITTEE require, EARLY in SEPTEMBER NEXT, the 
services of a FORM MASTER holding special qualifications for 
teaching History in Upper Forms. He must have had experience in 
teaching in a Secondary School, and should have taken a good degree 
with History as * Fyn subject in the final examination. 
Commence ing salary year. 

Also a FORM ISTHE SS, holding special qualifications for the 
teaching & History and Er lish. Commencing Salary 1007. a year. 

yas he Application, while h must be returned by JULY 20; 1 
had fre W. SEATON, § 

Edue: ation Offices, Town Hall, Swindon, 

July 3, 1906. 





will be considered a 





disqualific: 























KENt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RAMSGATE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RAMSGATE. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
at the above-named School, to h Two of the following Subjects : 
English Literature, Mathemati Experimental Science, French. 
Ability to take part in Games desirable. 

Initial Salary 1101. per annum, rising, in accordance with the Com- 
mittee's - vale, by annual increments of 7/. 108. for the first Two Years, 
then of 5l., to a maximum of 1401. or 1501. per annuin (according to 
academic sealtheutiiasl 

Application Forms. will be ss by Mr. A. R. R. FRANKS, 
Technical School, Ramsgate, to whom they must be returned so as to 
reach him not later than SATURDAY, uly 21, 1905. 

Canvassing will be considered a Miswialifis ation. 

By Order of the ~, ‘ommittee, 


. CROOK, 
44, Bedford Row, London, W.C., July 4, ay 





Secretary. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 

at the abov name SCHOOL to teach English Subjects—especiall: 
English Literat Qualifications to teach also Mathematics an 
the Theory of Music desirable. 
* Initial Salary 100. per annum, rising, in accordance with the 
Committee's scale, by annual increments of 7/. 10s. for the first Two 
Years, then of 5/. to a maximum of 140. or 1501. per annum, according 
to academic qualifications, 

Application Forms will be supplied by Mr. D. F. BROW, Technical 
Institute, Dartford, to whom they must he returned so as to reach 
him not later than SATURDAY, July 14, 1906. 

By Order of the Comamittes, 
F . W. CROOK, Secretary. 
June 38? ‘1906. 


K 














44, Bedford Row, London, W.C., 
K ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


FOLKESTONE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, FOLKESTONE. 

WANTED, in anree MBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
at the above-named School. Candidates should be qualified to teach 
Geography, Nature Pe Drill, and general Form subjects. Ability 
to take part also in Games de: »sirable. 

Initial sal: ary 1007. per annum, rising, in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s scale, by annual ine rements of 7l. 108. for the first two years, 
f 51. to a maximum of 1402. or 1501. (according to academic 
ions). 
tion forms will be supplied by Mr. T. WILKINSON, Radnor 
Cham! Folkestone, Sewn they must be returned 
So as to reach him not later than SATURDAY, July 21, 1906. 
Canvassing will be a a disqualification. 

By order of the Le 
AB w. CROOK, Secretary. 















44, Bedford Row, London, W.C. » July . 


kK ENT EDUCATION COM MITTEE. 
TONBRIDGE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TONBRIDGE. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, at the above-named ool. Candidates should be qualified to 
teach English Subjects, especially History and Geography. Candidates 
should be graduates or should possess equivalent qualifications. 

Initial Salary, 1007. per annum, rising, in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s seale, by annual increments of 7/. 10s. for the first two years 
and then by 5/. toa maximum of 1401. or 150l. per annum, according to 


academic qualific ations. lied by M NEVE, Th 
supplied by Mr. e 
ng 


Applic ation forms will } Castle, 
Tonbridge, to whom they ou _ = s ~¢ ‘as to reach him not 


later than Saturday, JU LY 
Canvassing will be conside “Py a wiiiequaliScation. 
By order of the C Te 
Ab f CROOK, Secretary. 















44, Bedford Row, London, W.C., July 4, 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BUXTON PUPIL-TEACHERS’ CENTRE FOR GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the post of (a) HEAD MISTRESS. 
Commencing Salary 1507. (b) ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Commenci: 
Salary 1057. Candidates must he specially qualified, either in Englis! 
Subjects or in Mathematics and Science. 

Applications, stating age. quali teewees. and experience, together 
with copies of three Testimonials, should be sent, before 
Ome, De to the DIREC TOR OF EDUCATION, County Education 
Office, Derby 


(* IU NT Y < “COU NCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIR 
EDUCATION scarey eos 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will require, in 
SEPTEMBER, the services of :— 
ONE ASSISTANT MASTER x teach English Subjects, French, 


and Ge graphy. Salary 140 
‘ STANT MISTRESS to teach \. Mmatiah Subjects, 


Singin Needlework, and Drill, Salary 
ONE AS 3181 ANT MISTRESS to teach aceusiion and Latin. 


201. 
ISTANT MISTRESS to teach English Compos’tion, 
y, and Physical Exercises or Class Singing. Salary 1 
ist ANT AUISTRESS to teach Junior an Kindergarten 

















s. Salar 

SSIST: ANT MISTRESS fo. tonne General English, Class 
Singing, and Drawing. Salary 

A pplic. nag ot for these posts must be ma ve on Forms to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary), County Hall, 
Wakefield, tt they must be returned not later than MONDAY, 
July 16, 1906. Copies of not niore than three recent Testimonials 
must he sent with the application. 

Canvassing will bea qiegealifcation. 





(ou NTY COUNCIL. OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE require the 
services of an ORGANIZING MASTER, qualified in Science and 
Mathematics, for the purpose of aking Courses of Instruction for 
Groups of Elementary Teachers noes. oe and Supplementary), 
and of undertaking some Teaching in Schools.. Salary 
2002. per annum. 

Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained ome the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary), County Hal! an, 
where they must be returned not later than JULY 13, i008, %S Copies at 
not more than three recent Testimonials must be sent wi 
application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 
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ENIOR MASTER (RESIDENT) WANTED, 
Nee Graduate. Classics and French and German. 
nghly experienced. Salary from 1007.— Apply 

PRINCIPAL. “Ashville College, Harrogate. 


W EST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

Applications are invited for the post of ART MASTER for the 
8c GOL of ART at BURY ST. EDMUNDS. The successful Candi- 
date will be expected to give his whole time to the service of the 
Committee, and to take Day and Evening W — Commencing Salary 
200/. per annum, with annual increments to 250) 

Travelling (locomotion) expenses, and an fm ance if out on County 
Business for the night, will also be granted. 

Applications to be made on or before JULY 7, 1906, on a Form t 
be obtained from the undersigned on receipt ot stamped, A. —t. 
foolscap envelope. 

FRED. R. HU GHEE, County Education Secretary. 

5, Crown Street, namnidin St. secon 


UBLISH ER + the Exclusive Services of 

a GEN ag Experience, to undertake the duties of 
LITERARY ADVISER, READER, ‘and BOOK EDITOR. Age 
under 40. Experience of Publishing an advantage.—State Salary 
required and full particulars in confidence to Box 66, 44, Chancery 
Lane, W.C 














Situations Wanted. 
REQUIRED, a post as LADY SECRETARY. 


terary Work preferred. Thoroughly trained ; well educated ; 
Shorthand (110); Type-Writing (Remington, U rderwood) ; Book: 
Keeping. 607. per, annum resident; 100/. non-resident. Hox 1130, 
Athens eum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


YOUNG MAN desires Position as PRIV. ATE 

SECRETARY or CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. Knows Two 
Foreign Languages. Several years’ experience. Excellent references. 
— Address ¥. M.,8, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


N active YOUNG MAN (23) requires 

SITUATION as PUBLISHER'S or BOOKSELLER'S ASSIS- 

TANT Can supply good references.—T., Box 1070, Athenzeum Press, 
13, Bream! 8 ) Bulli ings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Miscellaneous. 
ELL-KNOWN LONDON PUBLISHING 


HOUSE can PUBLISH limited number of clever ORIGINAL 
NOVELS, &c., for Autumn Season on advantageous terms.—Write, in 
first instance e, BOOKS, care of Anderson's Advertising Agency, 14, 
King William Street. Strand, W.C. 


O PUBLISHERS. —GENTLEMAN, with 

capital, young, energet c, with critical taste in Modern Litera- 

ture, wishes to ENTER PU BLISHING HOUSE with view to eventual 

Partnership.—Address X., Py 1131, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 

ANTED, as READER and COMPANION, 

a GENTLEMAN of Literary tastes, to travel and live abroad : 

must be unmarried ; have pleasant voice; cultivated and conversa- 

tional ; good sailor ; ‘and able to ride. Highest references required. 
Liber: al sali ury.—J. P., 4, Earl's Court Road, Kensington, W. 


RANSLA TIONS, RESEARCH WORK, &e., 

required by qualified "LADY, thoroughly conversant with Six 

a Languages. echnical and other Subjects.—Address, D. P., 
27, Come ragh. Road, Ww est t Kensington, w. 


IT ERARY RES EARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A.B., Box 1062, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 











EARCHES at BRITISH ‘MUSEUM and other 
LIBRARIES in English, Frencn, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 
Latin. Seventeen years’ experience.—J. A. RANDOLPH, 1238, 
Alexandra Road, W imbledon, S.W. 


RTISTIC BOOKBINDING. — Miss 

WINIFRED STOPES, 11, Ga ~ hy Road, Hampstead, BINDS, 

HALF-BINDS, or REPAIRS BOO Pupils received. Terms on 
application. __ Bindery open to Vi isitors 10 to 5, Saturdays exe epted. 


Cppe-Wiriters, Ke. 


he PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Ww gg Brey aires Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
ision, Translation. Dictation Room.— 
THE CA: BRIDGE. TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 
IY PE- WRITIN G. —MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and 
of all Deseri bese COPIED. Special attention to work 
tequiring ¢ Cn Dicta tation Rooms Sete or lg, _— ting). 
sual ti —Misses E. B. and I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk ‘Street, Strand, London. 











YPE- WRITING, 9d. r 1,000 words. All 

kinds <. Bee STORIES, PLAYS, ke., goourely 7 
Carbons, 3d. 1,000. Best references.—M. KING 7, Corona Villas, 
Pinner Road, Tiarrow 


PEN -WRITING, SHORTHAND, and TRANS- 
ONS. Established 1899. Highest references. — Miss 
HAMER TONES, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, W.C. (First Floor). 


UTHORS MSS., NOV ELS, SfORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE bcnagh “ate with complete accuracy 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Co nteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, nie k Roxborough Road, Harrow. 








YPE-WRITING, 9d. Bier 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations.—W. T. CURTIS, 10, ringey Park, Crouch End, N. 





Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE No. 45.—Drawings, Engravings, 


and Books, including an extensive and fine Collection of the 
Plates of Turner's LIBER STUDIORUM and other Engravings after 
Turner — Hogarth's Engravings— Whistler's Btchings— Works by 
Ruskin, &c. Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 





LEIGHTON’S 


[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other ree MANUSCRIPTS, 
OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
J. & JI. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden —_* A 
Thick Svo, 1,738 /p., 6,200 eg yen P ds of 1,350 R 
‘acsimile. 


Bound in art cloth, gilt tops, 25s.; half-moroceo, gilt tops, 308. 
Part X. (Supplement) containing A, with 205 Illustrations. 
Price 28. Just issued. 








LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE. JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced 
Prices. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Alsoa useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
and one of FRENCH NUVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS. Punllectors 
and Antiquarians are inyited to app NK & Si 
puted, for Spedmen LR, (gratis) of their WRU a tSMATIO trRcu: 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, 7 English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.-SPINK & SON, Lourtep, Experts, Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 

upwards ofa Century. 





UST PUBLISHED, THE INTERNATIONAL 


BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 1, oe pieining a Clas “er List of 
Street, “Covent Garden, W. ‘ 


OOKS.—All OUT- OF- PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The om expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I makea special 
feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected from my 
venous ert Sy List of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free 
—E S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Bir- 
pe aay "Gar Ww ilde’s Poems (218.), for 68. 6d. (only 250 issued). 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Nines ee Lge 5 illus. 
trated by G@. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leec 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the W: ~ ‘CATA. 
LOGUES issued and sent post t free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 8 treet, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at fre ad 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. 
TORY. Iv. ETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC.” \. BEA S. 

FOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIL PICKION, 1X, GENERAL 
LITERATUR 


oll & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 











0 BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS. a 

W.H. SMITH & SON'S JULY CATALOGUE, containing some 

7,000 Titles of Second-hand and New Remainder Books, an all Branches 

of Lbetare, showing reductions in prices of 40 to 89 per cent., is 

NOW READY, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 

«issues C ATALOGUES of MSS. and RARE BOOKS post free 

to Book Collectors. No. 18, just issued, contains Books relating to 
America, Treland—Rare Tracts—and interesting Early Literature, &c. 





Metuspaper Agents. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Pu Investigations and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, Vand 2. Snow now Hill. Holborn Viaduct. E.C. 


EWSPAPER | PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, AND SUPPLIED WITH 


E. 
The London mn ooney of an additional limited apuier ” Provincial 
Colonial ayaa 00 can a underta! 


culars fro: 
THE IMPERIAL. NEWS. "AGENCY, 
2and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 




















Sales by Auction. 


Rare and Valuable Books, including Portion of an Old 
Library removed from the Country. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION N. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery La: W.C., on 
pol gery Pep Ay, g uly 11, and Two Following Days, at 1 acini. RARE 
ll ABLE OOKS, comprising handsome Folio Books of 


Be Monographs on the Early Masters, and other 
Fine. Ast Books—Architectural and Antiquarian Works—Catesby’s 
Natural History of Carolina, 2 vols.—an extensive Collection of Books 
and Pamphlets relating to America and Canada, and to the ‘American 
War of ~ eee Briefe Relation of the Rebellion in 
the Island rbadas, 1650—Three important Manuscript Volumes 
of Returns relating to the Trade and Plantations of America 
(1672-1763) — an _—- Ih Letter from Benjamin Franklin — Rare 
Books in Ei ghteenth Century Literature, comprising First Editions 
of the Writings of Milton, Gray, amen Fielding, Shenstone, 
and others, the whole in , or in the 
original uncut state as issued — Lamb's Jebn Woodvil, Autograph 

ntation Copy, beards, uncut, 1802 — Thackeray's Flore et 
Zephyr, gy ssue, 1836— Westmacott’s English Spy. oo 
Plates by R. Cruikshank, 2 vols.—Rowlandson’s The G@ 
boards, BS ee Arahian Nights, with Letehford's iMlustra- 
tions, Coloured Copy, 12 vols. hal “morocco—the Vale Press Shake- 
= peare, 39 vols. we 4 de Luxe and Standard Sets of Tennyson, 

Matthew Arnold, J Scott, Dickens, bag ae and others 
—as well as a large hide of Standard Books in all Classes of 


Literature. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








The Library of the late J. J. VEZEY, Esq., F.R.M.S., 
removed from Brockley. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will | SELL by 


AU! Cry. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery La’ 
WEDNESDAY, July 18, and Following Days, the above *LABRARY, 
and other Prope! 


, comprising a Collection of Natural History and 
‘Standard Works in General Literature. - 
Catal . 


are prey 8 


Scientific Books, and § 








Valuable Autograph Letters and important Relics of the 
Wesley Family. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, W ellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on DAY, July 9, and Followin Da 
1 o'clock precise ly, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIS" oniGAL 
DOCUMENTS, including Specimens of R. Burns, Lord Tennyso 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Lord Nelson, Napoleon, Franklin, Was) 
ington, and others—Important Correspondence of C. Darwin, 4 
Ruskin, Sir John Franklin, Lord Beaconsfield, E. B. Browning, and 
, a 7 Letters of Frederick the Great—Autographs of 
IMPORTANT ett AND RELICS OF THE 
ESLEY FAMILY. 
THE DESK um ‘ca BY OLIV ER GOLDSMITH, &c. 
May! be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
Valuable Engravings and Etchings, selected from ‘the 
joan of the late ALFRED MORRISON, Esq., of 
‘onthi 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, July 11, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable ENGRAVINGS and ETC HINGS 
selected from the COLL: ECTION of the late ALFRED MORRISON, 
Esq., of Fonthill, comprising Engravings and Etchings by old 
Masters including oe Examples of the Works of Berghem, 
Claude, Lucas Van Leyden, Israel Van Meckenen, Martin Schongauer, 
Sir A. Vandyck, M. Zagel, and others—Engravings after French 
Masters—Mezzotints—a remarkable Collection of Historical Prints 
and Broadsides—Modern Etchings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
The Collection of Greek, Roman, and hope aged _— 
the Property of the late J. M. C. JOHNSTO) Ny, 


- y ‘ 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODG E 

will SELL by AUCTION "by order of the Executor), at their 
ents. No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MON DAY, July 16, 
and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precis sely, the COLLECTION of 
ysag ag ROMAN, = _MOHAMME YAN CUINS, the Property of 
he late J. M. C. NSTON, Esq., including an extensive Series of 
eek ‘fame Glin eee Denarii and Brass—and a very long and 
interesting Series of Mohammedan, Persian, and Indian Coins, par- 
ticularly of the Earlier Khalifs—Coin Cabinets—and Numismatic 








8. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Illuminated Manuscripts. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 23, - ary owing Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and ILLUY ATED and other 
MANUSCRIPTS, including valuable and interesting Books and Tracts 
the Property of a GEN S <ted from the Library_in his 
Yorkshire house ; the LIBRARY ‘of THOS. FORBES KELSALL, Esq. 
(the intimate friend of Beddoes); and other Pro erties, includin 

many interesting and rare Books and Tracts Printed in the Sixteent 

and Seventeenth Centuries (four with Autograph Signatures of Ben 
Jonson)—scarce American Tracts—Early Writings on Astrology and 
Witchcraft—rare Plays and Poetical Tracts—Tracts on Trade, History, 
Economics, &c.—I]luminated Manuscripts, including Hore, Bibles, 
Vite Sanctorum, York Missal and Ritual, Anglo-Italian Carmelite 
Missal, a Twelfth-Century Life of St. Cuthbert—fine Early Historical 
and Poetical Manuscripts Heraldic and Genealogical Manuscripts— 
Three rare Original Tracts by Thos. Nash —a large Collection of 
Engravings of Wild and Sporting Animals, by J. E. Ridinger—First 
pone hy of Modern Writers—Sporting and other Books with Coloured 

ates, 
May be be > viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by Sy i at their Galleries, 47, er" ster Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, July 2, and Following Day, at_ten_minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the CONTENTS of SEV ERAL SMALL PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, Lge a long Series of Standard Works on Travel, 
Biography, and Art — Specimens of Early Printing — Tracts and 
Pamph ete —Knight's History of England, extended to 3% vols. anc 
extra - illustrated — Hasted’s Kent, extra -iliustrated — Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, by Payne—Coloured Plates of Sporting Subjects Blake's 
Gates of Paradise, Author's Copy—Illustrations of the Book of Job, 
Proof Plates—Burney’s Cecilia, corrected for the Press in the Hand- 
writing of the Aut oress—Pine’s Horace, Post Est Edition—Arm- 
strong’s Life of Turner, Japanese Vellum Copy — Lysons’s Reliquie 
Britannico-Roman, 4 vols.—Moore and Lindley’s Ferns—Ex-Libris, 
and many other interesting items. 

















Curios, Bronzes, Coins, &e. 
TUESDAY, July 17, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
a small C OLLECTION of GOLD and SILVER COINS, &c.—Porcelain, 
Bronzes, &c., from China and Japan—Oil Paintings—Engravings— 
Prints— Miniatures, and Miscellaneous Property. 
Catalogues on application. 


Sales of Miscellaneons Property. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
Bs SALES are a EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., tor the disposal of MICRO. 
SCOPES, SLIDES, and OBJECTIVES — Telescopes — Theodolites — 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns with Slides 
and all accessories in great variety hy Best Makers — Household 
Furniture—Jewellery—and other Me Bad Property. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
MESS SRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & ‘WOODS 
respectft on give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES i AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, July 9, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late J. R. BURN, Esq., and others. 

On TUESDAY, July 10, MODERN ETCHINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS. 

On TUESDAY, July 10, WEDNESDAY, 
za and THURSDAY, July 12, a COLLECTION of EARLY 

RINTED BOOKS (INCUNABULA) and AN e TIENT MANU- 
rORIPT 'S, the Property of C. SCOLES, Esq., of 45, Caversham Road, 
Camden Road .N. 

On WEDNESDAY, Jul 1, important 
JEWELS, the Pro; of Lady .. mes saiinhe (deceased), the 
Rev. B. J. F. DOY Wikecaale and 

On THURSDAY, July 12. OLD ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN SILVER PLATE from various sources. 

On FRIDAY, July 13, PORCBLAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURN ITURE from various sources. 

On SATURDAY, July 14, the COLLECTION 
tg me PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late JOHN 

TO 
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MESSRS. _ 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
SEASON. 


THE LIFE OF __ 
ALFRED AINGER. 


By EDITH SICHEL, 


Author of ‘Catherine de’ Medici.’ 





~~ 


ALEXANDER | 
HAMILTON. | 


By F. 8. OLIVER. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 


“Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He has written 


| of what Hamilton’s career illustrates and teaches with great 


With 1 Photogravure Frontispiece and 6 Half-Tone 
Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


*‘ A charming biography of one of the few wits 


of our time......As we read the story of his life a 
most attractive personality is revealed.” 
Academy. 


‘** Miss Sichel is well and favourably known as 
a writer, and she will certainly lose nothing of her 
reputation by her ‘ Life of Canon Ainger.’...... Her 
subject is a delightful one, and her treatment of 
it is worthy of the occasion.” —Country Life. 

‘*Miss Sichel has done a distinguished work ; 
her style is animated and sympathetic, and she 
is gifted with a very strong power of dramatic 
vision, and a most commendable habit of thorough- 
ness.” —Times. 

‘*Miss Sichel whilst treating her subject with 
complete sympathy and appreciation, has an 
ability to discriminate which is rare in a 
biographer.” —Glohe. 

“Miss Sichel has dene her work skilfully and 
sympathetically...... This delightful book.” 

Daily News. 

‘She has attempted, and with considerable 
success, to transfer to the pages of a book that 
delicate and elusive charm of personality which 
conspicuously belonged to Canon Ainger.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S NEW 
VOLUME. 


THE POETRY AND | 
PHILOSOPHY OF. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. | 
By GEORGE M. TREVELYAN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘Mr. Trevelyan’s monograph on the poetry and 
philosophy of George Meredith is an admirable | 
example of literary appreciation. Being at once 
sympathetic and discreet, it avoids the pitfalls | 
which await the commentator on a living author, | 
and gives the reader precisely the kind of assist- | 
ance that he needs.” — Westminster Gazette. | 

‘*The book is an admirable critical essay which | 
will please Mr. Meredith’s admirers and help to 
add to their number.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘*A very sincere and generous tribute from 
a disciple to a teacher.” —Saturday Review. 

“This is a good book.” —Speaker. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE MEREDITH 
POCKET BOOK. 


Prose Passages from the Works 
of George Meredith. 


And Arranged by G. M. T. 
32mo, full limp leather, 28. 6d. net. 





ability, with great enthusiasm and persuasiveness. He has 
depicted Hamilton with force and clearness, with humour, 
with sympathy, and charm. He has treated a big subject 
in a large and masterly way. No book has appeared lately 
which conveys a more valuable lesson or one more tactfully 
and skilfully unfolded.” —Times. 

“Mr. Oliver has written a life of ‘Alexander Hamilton’ 
....0f which we need only say that it is worthy of the | 
subject. And besides being a sympathetic biography of a | 
remarkable character, it is a stimulating and suggestive 
political study, which should be read by all Englishmen 
interested in constructive Imperialism.” 

National Review. 

‘* Hamilton stands out vividly and certainly as a man and 
asastatesman. Mr. Oliver has given proof of a power to 
brush aside irrelevancies and grasp the essentials of a 
situation, which is rare indeed in this age of chroniclers.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Oliver has revealed for the first time to the average 
English reader the significance of an extraordinary person- 
ality and the waning of a period ; he has thrown reflex light, 
as he intended, upon the deepest of our own problems, and 
we do not hesitate at all to say that he has written one of 
the distinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rosebery’s 
monograph upon Pitt, to which it is perhaps most nearly | 
related in style and method, there has been noequally acute 
criticism of the idea of statesmanship and the psychology of 
popular government. ”—Outlook. | 

* Adequately supplies a real want in political history.... | 
a living portrait of the man himself is vigorously drawn in | 
the midst of the historical and political chapters.” } 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON in the Tribune. 

“‘The author has accomplished his task with admirable 
judgment and entire success. His forcible style lends 
vigour and reality to the various characters as they cross 
the stage, while his political insight gives a permanent 
value to the work.”—Daily News. 


A BOOK OF SUPREME INTEREST. 


THE HISTORY OF 
WARWICK SCHOOL. 


By A. F. LEACH. 
With many Illustrations and Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


‘‘Mr. Leach’s reputation as a sound and 
scholarly writer on educational foundations is well | 
established, and it will be further enhanced by this | 
timely volume...... A treasury of accurate informa- | 


tion.” —J. CHARLES Cox, in Academy. 


“THE BOOK OF THE WEEK,"—Covxtry Lire. | 


A GERMAN | 
POMPADOUR. 


| Being the Extraordinary History of | 


WILHELMINE VON GRAVENITZ, 
Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg. | 


A Narrative of the Eighteenth Century. 


By MARIE HAY, 
Author of ‘ Dianne de Poytiers,’ and ‘ An 
Unrequited Loyalty.’ 


With Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, 
128. 6d. net. 





CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





MISS 
MARIE CORELLIS 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE 


TREASURE 


OF 


HEAVEN. 


A 
Romance 
of 


Riches. 


BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI. 


With 
Frontispiece 
Portrait 
of 
The Author. 


Crown 8vo, 564 pp. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


IN JULY. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 16 James Street, Haymarket. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_@— 


THE GARTER MISSION 
TO JAPAN. 


BY 

LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O. K.C.B., 
Author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.’ 
TIMES.—“ Much has been written, and not a little well 
written, about Japan of recent years. But nothing has 
been better written than this tale of New Japan by the 

distinguished author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.’” 
HI GHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERI ES. 

New Volume. 


DORSET. 
BY 
SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 


G.C.V.O. C.B. LL.D. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown Svo, 6s. 


Extra crown 8vo, 68. 











A COMPANION WORK TO ‘GREAT BATSMEN,’ BY 
THE SAME AUTHORS. 


GREAT BOWLERS AND 
FIELDERS: 


Their Methods at a Giance. 
By GEORGE W. BELDAM and CHARLES B. FRY. 
With Contributions by F. R. SPOFFORTH, B. J. T. 
BOSANQUET, R. O. SCHWARZ, on Bowling; and G. L. 
JESSOP on Fiek ling. Llustre uted by 464 Action- Photo- 
graphs. Medium svo, 21s. net. 


LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 
SIR HENRY ENFIELD 
ROSCOE, 


D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. Written by HIMSELF. With Photo- 
gravure | Portraits and other Illustrations. S8vo, 12s, net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 


a Memoir. 
By A. S. and FE. M.S. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Vol. 


WALTER PATER. 


By A. C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH PROSODY. 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Hon.LL.D., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. 3 vols. Svo. 


Vol. I. FROM THE ORIGINS TO SPENSER. 10s. net. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
CONISTON. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RICHARD CARVEL,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF 
‘THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE.’ 


THE GARDEN, YOU, 
AND I. 


By BARBARA. Illustrated. Grown Ove, 6s. 


FIRST STEPS IN MENTAL 
GROWTH. 


A Series of Studies in the Psychology of Infancy. By Prof. 
DAVID R. MAJOR, Ph.D.” Illustrated. Crown Svo, 58. 
net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





MESSRS. 


HURST & BLACKETT 


WILL PUBLISH 
ON TUESDAY NEXT JULY 10 
VOLUME I. 


OF THE 


HISTORY of the WAR 
in SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1902. 


COMPILED BY DIRECTION OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
By Major-General Sir 


FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
WITH A STAFF OF OFFICERS. 

The Work will be in 4 vols. super-royal 8vo, 
price 17s. 6d. net per vol. to Subscribers for the 
entire set, and 21s. net per vol. to Non-subscribers. 

A Case containing 29 Maps and Panoramas 
which have been specially prepared at the Topo- 
graphical Department, Southampton, will be 
supplied with Vol. I. 


A Prospectus, giving full Particulars, 
with Notes on the Contents and Scope of 








the various Volumes, can be obtained at 
any Library and Bookseller's, or direct 
from the Publishers. 


HURST &BLACKETT’ ‘SNEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 
FURNITURE MAKERS OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By R. S. CLOUSTON. 














SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 6s. net. 


SIX YEARS AT THE 
RUSSIAN COURT: 


By M. EAGAR. 


NEW NOVELS AT 6s. 
FRERE'S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By MARGARET SMITH. 


LAW, NOT JUSTICE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


THE GRIP OF FEAR. 


By SYDNEY H. BURCHELL, 
Author of ‘ Mistress of the Robes,’ &c 


THE SWEETEST SOLACE. 
By JOHN RANDAL, Author of ‘ Pacifico,’ &e. 
THE PREY OF THE 
STRONGEST. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘Rachel Marr,’ &c. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘The Brown Eyes of Mary,’ &e. 


Personal Experiences. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limrtep, 





182, High Holborn, W.C. 





J. M. DENT & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 





A record of a tour undertaken in the summer 
of 1905, fully illustrated in colours from water- 
colour drawings, and containing, in addition, much 
information regarding the province generally. 


PICTURESQUE 
BRITTANY. 


By Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Athenrum says :—‘‘ Mrs. Bell reveals in the 
arrangement and proportion of her book the skill 


of a practised writer...... We think the drawings 
better than those of any other colour book on 
Brittany yet issued......2 A harmonious and success- 


ful account of an interesting summer holiday, 
which might easily be followed by train.” 
Please write for a Prospectus of this book. 


A translation, by Baroness G. von Hiigel, of a book 
dealing with the life and work of one of the most 
worthy and most popular of the Franciscans. 


ST. BERNARDINE 
OF SIENA. 


By P. Thureau - Dangin. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman says :—‘* A rendering into smooth 
and graceful English...... of a work which skilfully 
digests the recognized authorities so as to paint 
a graphic picture of the time and environ- 
ment of the chief of the preaching friars.” 


A translation by Miss Marian Edwardes of a serious 
contribution to peace literature, by the celebrated 
Prof. Richet, showing the utter uselessness of war. 


PEACE AND WAR. 


By Professor Charles  Richet. ls. net. 
The Manchester Guardian says :—‘*One of the 
best analyses of the folly of militarism which 
we have seei...... The accumulation of arma- 
ments is exposed with happy and con- 
vincing force. Rendered into excellent Eng- 
lish. The reasoning...... is always pithy, de- 
finite, and pointed with felicitous illustration.” 


Actual experiences of a trained observer who 
went specially to Canada to study the Colony 
as a field for emigration. With several exceed- 
ingly interesting chapters on Canadian Thought. 


CANADA : “Nirion 


NATION. 
By H. R. Whates. Bound cin cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Standard says:—‘*The outcome — of 
deliberate and thoughtful preparation. Will 
amply repay the perusal of all who have the 
slightest interest in the destiny of the British 
people. We have no hesitation in commending 
it to the serious attention of our readers. Mr. 
Whates deserves high praise for his work.” 


A book that carries one swiftly through twenty-six 
years of exciting sport and real adventure in India. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BISON AND TIGER HUNTER. 


By ‘ Felix.” Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail says :—*‘ Happy the man who 
can write with such verve and frankness a 
series of excellent stories of the grand ‘ shikar.’” 
The Scotsman says:—‘* This lively and well- 
written book of narratives should find favour 
also with readers who like to enjoy an 
adventure without leaving their own tiresides.” 





J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—-e— 


The Poetry and Philosophy of George 
Meredith. By George Macaulay Tre- 
velyan. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN’s is the most detailed 
and elaborate study of Mr. Meredith’s 
poetry that has yet appeared. It is a 
manifest labour of love, the work of 
an enthusiastic admirer, as appreciative 
criticism should be. It is also mainly 
just and discriminating in temper, which 
is rarer in the case of a poet who moves 
most critics to extremes of panegyric or 
antipathy. The volume aims at being a 
kind of guide to Meredith the poet, a 
Meredith manual. It studies the poems 
in all their varieties, and the poet in 
al! his aspects. It is not brilliant or 
subtle, and its treatment is not always 
exhaustive. But it is sound, under- 
standing, and, as we have said, mostly 
balanced work. In the case of a poet so 
intricate, perhaps we should not com- 
plain that, in his zealous delving into 
detail, Mr. Trevelyan leaves us with a 
rather confused impression of perspective. 
He declines, as a hopeless task, to attempt 
a summary of his own pages, his own 
views. What, then, must be the plight 
of the reviewer? We certainly have a 
difficulty in seeing the wood for the trees. 
Weare sensible that the author has covered 
much and various ground, that with most 
of his industrious and cultivated analysis 
we have been in sympathy, that some- 
times we have tended to dissent or sup- 
plement. It is a compliment to his 
appreciation of this fine and strongly 
original poet that our remarks prove 
chiefly to concern Mr. Meredith’s limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Trevelyan takes a sane and un- 
biassed view of the poet’s obscurity— 
a point on which sanity and discrimination 





are not common. In all such cases one 
side sees only cloudy affectation, another 
declares the difficulty to rise solely from 
depth of thought. He admits (though a 
firm Meredithian) that there is obscurity 
of expression: partly from certain gram- 
matical (or ungrammatical) mannerisms ; 
partly from the peculiar use of incessant, 
restless, and momentary imagery—meta- 
phor whizzing after metaphor, each so 
condensed as to need reflective attention ; 
and partly from the poet’s packed and 
pemmican-like style. He allows the gram- 
matical tricks to be faulty—the docking 
of relatives and connexions generally, 
and so forth. They are all parts of Mr. 
Meredith’s lust for compression, as he 
says. But he hardly notes sufficiently 
the poet’s harassment of his readers when 
he says that these tricks are soon mastered 
and give no further trouble. For they 
and the quest of compression which begets 
them lead Mr. Meredith intermittently 
into sheer bad grammar. The omitted 
connexions land him in confused con- 
nexions. The reader, dazed and thrown 
off the scent, has finally to hark back and 
pick up in an earlier clause the antecedent 
of something which, according to all 
grammatical logic, should refer to the 
clause immediately preceding. The con- 
nexion is so present to the poet’s mind 
that he forgets it will not be equally 
present to the mind of the reader, who can 
only follow the grammar, not being pre- 
scient of the author’s intention. Simi- 
lar obtuseness to the reader’s necessary 
limitations in following the processes and 
transitions of the poet’s mind (obtuse- 
ness displayed not always in grammar 
alone, but in wider questions of reference) 
studs Mr. Meredith’s pages, and becomes 
cumulatively exasperating to readers hard 
tried enough by the legitimate difficulty in 
the nature of his style. Such things repre- 
sent the kind of failing which a poet never 
suspects, and which his friends lack the 
courage to tell him. 

Mr. Meredith’s passion for pregnancy 
has other consequences, not noted by 
Mr. Trevelyan. The latter dismisses 
somewhat too lightly the thorniness of 
metre which this poet shares with Brown- 
ing, though admitting it to be often a 
defect. But the mischief is that it is a 
constant defect. A knotty manner of 
thought must bring knotty metre, since 
without correspondence of expression 
between substance and _versification 
versification would be metrical nonsense. 
But even when a passage relaxes into 
beauty the verse does not relax with it ; 
it remains unsoftened, and still rattles 
and jolts. That is indefensible. Yet 
this poet can write fluent verse: ‘ Love 
in a Valley’ is beautiful metre, ‘ Attila’ 
in its virile way has no uncalled-for 
obstructions to the metrical torrent. It 
would seem a poem must be altogether 
fluid or altogether rubbly. Commonly 
it is the latter. Much of this is from 
the hunger after compression. Beauty 
and fluency and spaciousness of movement 
demand mostly a certain proportion of 
polysyllables, or the lines grow cramped 
and frozen. Mr. Meredith knows this, 





and in theory reprobates the pettiness of 
Saxon monosyllables and dissyllables, 
trotting after each other like a file of 
pigmies. But when it comes to packing 
words in a line, you can edge in thrice as 
many of these as of their long-limbed 
companions. So, in practice, the Mere- 
dithian verse is largely formed of such 
short words, flattened on each other like 
a layer of sardines. For the like reason, 
these thick-set little vocables are often 
wedged into the unaccented place, where 
a lighter syllable had been preferable. 
The total result is that the lines become 
jammed and will not move, or only with 
creaking like the limbs of a Dutch doll. 
The poet loves his Latin and Romance 
words, but grudges their house-room (so 
to speak) in his crowded tenement. 
When, in fact, it is a choice between 
metre and compactness, metre has the 
wall. 

Mr. Trevelyan insists much on, but 
cannot exaggerate, the amazing intellectual 
and imaginative fecundity of the poet. 
That generative energy is ceaseless as the 
productive forces of a tropical forest, and 
Mr. Meredith has a fiery restlessness like 
that of his own Attila. The imaginative 
without the intellectual fertility would 
have made him a more popular poet. 
But fantasy with him is wedded to the 
English love for definite thinking, for a 
“message”; and the product, under 
the fierce blast of his energy, is something 
that often makes Browning babes’ meat. 
This sleepless generative energy is at once 
his strength and his undoing. His central 
fault, the flaw which sums up all other 
flaws, is precisely the obverse side of this 
brilliant power—it is the restlessness of 
his poetry. “‘ Quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus ”’ ; but Meredith—never. Better 
were it if he did sometimes sleep, at the 
right time. The great thing lacking to 
his poetry is repose. Throughout this 
incessant germination of thoughts and 
images there is a lack of relief, of space. 
He is at constant high pressure; and so 
in the packed mass of brilliance there is 
likewise a want of breadth. 

Yet we scarcely agree with Mr. Trevelyan 
as to the poet’s wealth of thought. There 
is a surprising wealth of thoughts ; every- 
thing is elaborated through a creative 
profusion of veritably matted ideas—a 
tangled detail of individual thoughts. 
But beneath this expressional thought (as 
we might call it) the basic thought is not 
of great amount. Mr. Meredith’s poetry, 
as we think, expresses again and again, 
with an astonishingly perpetual variety 
of utterance, a few basic ideas. Yet, if 
we are unable to regard him as a profound 
or original thinker (in the deeper meaning 
of the words), the philosophy of life he has 
based on these ideas is his own ; and that 
in a poet is what chiefly matters. Mr. 
Trevelyan is whole-hearted in his admiring 
acceptance of that philosophy, which 
might perhaps be summed _ thus :—you 
must not go behind Nature, but take her 
as she is and fit yourself to her, suffering 
gladly her laws of death as of birth, of 
winter as of spring; and to do this you 
must learn, like her, the correlation of 
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forces and the conservation of energy. 
Which, like most summaries, conveys 
nothing till it is explained ; so the reader 
had best fall back on Mr. Trevelyan. 
Mr. Meredith’s gospel, like most modern 
“* messages,” has one chief defect: it is 
a gospel for the few. Under its poetic 
garlands and insistence on the joy of life 
it is more iron than Stoicism. It demands 
an austere strength. The limitation of 
so many modern evangels, poetic and 
other, which compel admiration, may be 
summed up in one sentence: “ Salvatio 
fortibus, vz infirmis.”” And of these is 
Mr. Meredith’s. It offers strength to the 
strong; to him that hath it gives more. 
The weak must admire, and look for 
another prophet, unless they submit to 
Nietzsche’s sentence that their case is 
hopeless. And we are few of us “‘ super- 
men.” 

But these are details which concern 
chiefly (as we have said) the poet’s limita- 
tions. The book remains a good and 
helpful book, which really expounds Mr. 
Meredith’s strength without shirking the 
acknowledgment that he is more trying 
than a poet should be; and it should 
increase the number of his intelligent 
admirers. A hard nut, but worth the 
cracking, says Mr. Trevelyan in effect to 
hesitant readers. And he has given them 
{shall we say ?) a pair of nut-crackers. 








The Philosophy of Religion. 
Trumbull Ladd. 2 vols. 
& Co.) 


Pror. Lapp is well known in Europe and 
America, both as a diligent psychologist 
who has done much for his science (espe- 
cially on its physiological and experimental 
side) and as the author of several works 
of a speculative or metaphysical character. 
It is now, he tells us, nearly forty years 
since the study of man’s religious experi- 
ence and development became for him an 
absorbing interest. ‘The Philosophy of 
Religion’ certainly does honour even to 
such an origin by the breadth of its 
acquaintance with the phenomenology of 
religion and the maturity and insight of 
its criticism. No subjects are more 
repellent — none certainly are more 
neglected at the present time by trained 
scholars—than those which do not profess 
to be amenable to a settled positive 
scientific method, and yet lie outside 
that limited range of esthetic criticism 
or abstract speculation to which we are 
accustomed. A subject which requires 
to be treated by methods of fundamentally 
different natures—which requires to be 
dealt with, first scientifically, then as 
scientifically as possible, and then from 
the standpoint of ultimate postulates or 
assumptions—is more likely to be familiar 
among the torch-bearers, who are many, 
than among the mystics, who are few. 
Prof. Ladd’s two volumes contain not 
only an extensive study of religions accord- 
ing to the comparative method and a 
Jarge amount of information as to the 
development of particular religions, but 
also an analytical account of man’s 
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religious nature and a metaphysical treat- 
ment of the well-worn doctrines of natural 
theology. That part of the work which 
comes first and deals with the phenomeno- 
logy of the subject will be found the most 
attractive. It is distinguished by more 
freshness, and attains to more success, 
than is perhaps possible in speculative 
philosophy :— 

** It is an essential factor in the use of the 
philosophical method that the investigation 
of man’s actual religious experience should 
proceed with that calm and confident, but 
limited reliance upon human reason which 
culture in this method both commends and 
justifies.” 


Such an investigation is not condemned 
to remain entirely positive, colourless, 
and uncritical on pain of being dependent 
upon metaphysical assumptions or dogmas 
as to the truth of which men may dispute 
for ever. Much may be done to examine 
the ideals of the religious life in the light 
of their own origin, nature, and history : 
“The experience of the race must furnish 
the ground of standing for the reflective 
thought and critical conclusions of the 
individual mind.” Thus, for example, on 
the vexed question of the classification of 
religions, Prof. Ladd concludes that a 
scientific classification of the various 
religions of humanity is impracticable ; 
and indeed it is not necessary for a treat- 
ment, as satisfactory as is possible, in the 
nature of the case, of the differentiation 
and unification of religions and of man’s 
religious development. There are certain 
standards of religious values which arise 
out of the facts—more, there are certain 
standards which we are forced to use. 
Without them no theory of development 
is possible, no critical account of religious 
history, no “ phenomenology ” worthy of 
the name. They may be grouped under 
three heads as psychological, historical, 
or speculative. The extent to which 
the different functions of the human mind 
are expressed by any religion—whether, 
for example, it appeals to the emotions 
solely on the side of fear; whether 
the doctrine credo quia absurdum is its 
attitude to the intellect—this is one 
standard. Historically, again, certain 
religions have displayed the gift of 
metabolism, and _ survived by their 
capacity for self-reform. “ All abiding 
religions find themselves constantly called 
upon to improve their conceptions ” ; but 
some have hated this improvement for its 
own sake. Again, there is the vaguer and 
wider test of conformity with men’s 
ideals. On the large scale rationality can 
be detected from its opposite, metaphysics 
apart. The ideals of reason, as Prof. 
Ladd well says, “‘ are not strangers to the 
struggles, the wandering, and the upward 
climbing of man in the actual historical 
process of his evolution.” 

One of the best chapters in the book 
deals with the question—often assumed 
to be of speculative importance—whether 
religion is really universal among mankind, 
and, as allied to this, with that feature of 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity which 
makes them claim to be of right the 





religion of all mankind. As to the origin 


of religion, the precise earliest form, if it 
were historically discoverable, may well 
enough have been different for different 
portions of the human race, and those 
who try to prove a single origin in totem- 
ism, magic, or mythology, or in ancestor- 
worship, or man’s first discovery of his 
* soul,” cannot, from the nature of the 
case, succeed. The laws of the develop- 
ment of religions are carefully discussed, 
and in chap. ix. certain laws—in a loose, 
if modest sense of the term—are suggested 
as actual modes by which humanity 
appears to have progressed in its religious 
beliefs. 








The History of Japan, together with a 
Description of Siam, 1690-2. By Engel- 
bert Kaempfer, Physician to the Dutch 
Embassy to the Emperor’s Court, and 
translated by J. G. Scheuchzer, F.R.S. 
3 vols. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 


Tue story of Tokugawa Japan is a romance. 
After the welter of centuries the Three 
Islands and Three Thousand Islets enjoyed 
absolute peace, within and without their 
borders, for over two hundred years. The 
Christian nightmare existed, but as a 
nightmare only ; it influenced the policy 
of the rulers, but did not disturb the peace 
of mind of the people of Japan. The 
West was almost wholly excluded; it 
looked in with Dutch eyes through the 
chink of Deshima, but through that chink 
Japan did not care, or did not dare, to 
look upon the outer world. That a people 
who only a few decades earlier had 
rejoiced in the wider life thrown open to 
them by the advent of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, should, all at once, have 
been content to be shut up within their 
own four seas is an historical puzzle. 
These volumes do not solve the enigma 
but they do reduce its proportions in 
the full and vivid portrait they present 
of seventeenth-century Japan. 

Engelbert Kaempfer was born at Lem- 
gow, in Westphalia, in 1651. He studied 
medicine, and accompanied a Swedish 
embassy to Persia. He afterwards tra- 
velled in Russia, and later, entering the 
service of the Dutch East India Company 
—the famous Maatschappij—sailed from 
the Persian Gulf for Batavia in 1688. 
Thence he went, first to Siam, and lastly 
to Japan. He arrived at Nagasaki in 
September, 1690, and remained there 
until November, 1692. Thus he was only 
two years and two months in the country. 
He must at once have set to work to acquire 
what was possible of the spoken language 
and to collect the immense and varied 
stores of information upon which the in- 
comparable ‘ Historia Imperii Japonici 
Germanice Scripta ’ was solidly established. 
Every page of this monumental work 
bears witness to his energy and industry— 
to his powers of observation, honesty of 
purpose, and liberality of thought. It is, 
and will always be, not only a main source 
of our knowledge of old Japan, but also 
one of the world’s classics in the domain 
of descriptive history. 

In the first three books of the ‘ Historia,’ 
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fauna, and flora of the empire, its annals 
and political state, and its religions, it is 
easy to detect inaccuracies. We shall 
not dwell upon these. It should be 
remembered how difficult it must have 
been for Kaempfer, without a mastery 
of the language then unattainable, to 
gain any first-hand knowledge of these 
matters. It was even a more laborious 
task—and one not unaccompanied with 
risk of death to his informants, and of 
banishment to himself—by conversation 
and inquiry, to accumulate within a 
couple of years, and within the prison- 
space of Deshima, the extraordinarily 
copious mass of materials in every division 
of his subject, which enabled him to 
produce the ‘ Historia.’ Where personal 
observation was possible he is always a 
faithful witness, as shrewd as accurate, 
while his reflections are invariably both 
just and acute. To the reader of to-day 
it is precisely the record, simple and 
picturesque, of what he saw, heard, and 
thought that is most interesting. In his 
preface, a model of dignified modesty, 
after referring to the general difficulty of 
obtaining information in Japan and its 
causes, he describes how friendly officials, 
“even in such things, which they are 
otherwise strictly charged to keep secret,” 
assisted him, influenced by the medical 
and other aid he afforded them and “ by a 
cordial and plentiful supply of European 
liquors ””—in particular, an “ Ottona,” 
or chief officer, whom he had cured of a 
“distemper” and instructed in Dutch, 
and who, in return, procured and explained 
to him Japanese books on all sorts of 
subjects. 

On the arrival of Kaempfer’s ship 
De Waelstrom at Nagasaki (September 
24th, 1690) the usual pedantically minute 
precautions were taken by the Japanese 
authorities. Most of these seem to have 
been entirely unnecessary from any point 
of view; the Dutch trade, though then 
confined to one ship each year, was too 
valuable to the town of Nagasaki to be 
abolished, but it was regarded, neverthe- 
less, as a source of quasi-moral infection 
—even the body of a man who had died 
was ‘narrowly viewed, to see whether 
there was any cross or other mark of the 
Popish Religion upon it.” The dread of 
Catholicism and of the Portuguese, indeed, 
amounted to a monomania. On one 
occasion a sailor from the Dutch ship in 
the harbour of Nagasaki fell overboard, 
no one perceiving the accident. The 
next morning at the usual roll-call he was 
missed, and the “ fear lest it should be a 
Roman Catholick Priest, who made his 
escape into the country,” caused such a 
consternation that some of the soldiers 
were already “‘ preparing to rip open their 
bellies,” when the finding of the body 
ended the trouble. 

Life on Deshima must have been almost 
intolerable. The dimensions of the island 
were about 80 yards by 240 yards. From 
this narrow prison excursions, under 
guard, were occasionally allowed into the 
country, for which relief, however, the 
small community, rarely exceeding seven 
in number, was heavily mulcted. At first 





(about 1640-80), several ships were allowed 
to enter each year, and very high profits 
were made, chiefly by the import of silk 
and cloth, and the export of copper and 
gold. But in Kaempfer’s day the trade 
does not appear to have realized more 
than about 100,000. per annum, if as 
much. Most of the gross profits went into 
the pockets of some 120 to 150 “ inter- 
preters”” and the twenty-four landlords 
of Deshima. In fact, the whole business 
was exploited by the Nagasaki authorities 
for the benefit of themselves and the town, 
the Yedo Government being appeased by a 
rigorous execution of the edicts against 
foreigners and Christianity. Over 450,000 
taels thus resulted to the “‘ magistrates 
and inhabitants ”’ of Nagasaki. 

The events of the year were the arrival 
of the Dutch ship, usually about Septem- 
ber, and the official journey to the Yedo 
Court in February or March. Kaempfer 
made two of these journeys, and gives elabo- 
rate and lively descriptions of each. On 
the road, despite innumerable absurd and 
indeed imbecile regulations, the penitents 
—for as such almost they travelled— 
managed to see something of the country 
and people, and the energetic physician 
was able to fill his notebook. Of the 
various places traversed he gives excellent 
descriptions, and to those who knew 
Japan in the sixties and seventies his 
pictures of popular life might almost seem 
drawn from their own experiences. His 
reception at Court, and the absurd and 
degrading exhibitions the members of 
the Company were forced to make of 
themselves for the amusement of the 
Shogun and his ladies, have often been 
cited. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the rudeness was intentional. Kaempfer 
bears witness to the courtesy always ex- 
tended to himself and his companions ; 
and the passion for things foreign that 
existed to the full in the seventeenth 
century—despite the seclusion of the 
country—as it had done in the sixteenth, 
and still does in the twentieth, was, rather 
than mere vulgar curiosity, responsible 
for these extorted displays. The Japanese, 
he tells us in his preface, are “ as civil, as 
polite and curious a nation as any in 
the world, naturally inclined to com- 
merce and familiarity with foreigners, and 
desirous to excess to be informed of their 
histories, arts, and sciences.”” Nor were 
the Dutch altogether treated as mere 
traders: the Captain travelled in a 
norimono like a daimyo—a most interest- 
ing plate, showing the retinue of the 
Dutch ambassadors on their journey to 
Court, appears in vol. ii. 105—his 
kotow was not different from that of a 
grandee, and when making it he sat on the 
same mat as the proudest daimyo occupied 
when saluting the Shogun. At that 
time the Japanese seemed—as is to some 
extent still the case—a mass of contradic- 
tions. They were courteous and gentle 
in the ordinary intercourse of life, but 
the whole society, so to speak, existed 
under a constant shower of blood. Death 
by cross, sword, or fire, and self-slaughter 
followed close upon mere trumpery pecula- 
tions, or trivial smugglings, or slight 





breaches of a pedantic ceremonial. Every 
year many thousands of lives were thus 
sacrificed. In the eighteenth century 
Arai Hakuseki, the foremost statesman of 
the age, contemplated suicide simply 
because he thought a particular financial 
policy he had in view might not succeed. 
On one occasion 300 men slew themselves 
as the issue of a vendetta. 

This terrible system obtained during 
centuries of profound peace, external and 
internal. In part its existence is explained 
by the Christian and Portuguese spectre 
which troubled the minds of the rulers. 
When the English ship Return visited 
Japan in 1673, the diary of which is 
printed as an appendix to the ‘ Historia,’ 
the captain was rigorously examined as to 
his nationality and religion, and denied 
all commerce with the country—notwith- 
standing the grant of privileges, shown 
by a Japanese copy to have been made 
during the Firando period, some forty 
years earlier—upon the mere ground that 
the King of England had married a Portu- 
guese princess. The Portuguese were 
hated as the original introducers of 
Christianity ; Christianity was feared, for 
it had served as a bond of union ina 
powerful coalition of western daimyos 
which threatened the despotism of the 
Yedo court, maintained not so much by 
armed force as by an elaborate system 
of espionage, by unrelenting severity of 
administration, and by the continuous 
detention in Yedo of the families of the 
daimyos as quasi-hostages for the two 
hundred and sixty or seventy territorial 
lords, who were themselves allowed to 
be absent from the eastern capital for 
six months only each year. 

Kaempfer died in 1716, leaving behind 
him the ‘ Historia’ in MS. In 1712 he 
had published the well-known ‘Amcenitates 
Exotice,’ which may be described as 
notes of a naturalist in foreign countries. 
From the German manuscript of the 
‘ Historia’ the English translation (pub- 
lished in 1727 in two folio volumes 
richly illustrated) was made by J. G. 
Scheuchzer (the name is_ variously 
spelt), librarian to Sir Hans Sloane (as we 
learn from Sir A. Geikie’s interesting bio- 
graphical note on the Scheuchzer family 
prefixed to the first of these volumes), 
and afterwards Foreign Secretary to the 
Royal Society in conjunction with 
Dillenius. Scheuchzer died in 1729, at 
the early age of twenty-seven. His father, 


.a Swiss, was the author of the once famous 


‘Beschreibung der Natur-Historie des 
Schweizerlandes,’ which Sir A. Geikie 
describes as “one of the most notable 
landmarks in the progress of modern 
science.” 

The folios on Japan, including the 
‘Historia,’ are becoming scarce, nor 
are modern readers content to handle 
these immense volumes. Kaempfer, con- 
sequently, is little read, even by the vast 
tribe of bookmakers who take Japan for 
their subject. Yet he is a classic, both 
in a special and ina generalsense. Neither 
Caron, nor Linschooten, nor Montanus 
can compare with him. He presents the 
most veracious and complete picture of 
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old Japan in existence—the only one, it 
is not too much to say, now worth regard- 
ing. The ‘ Historia’ cannot die, for it 
has no rival, while its style is as lively as 
its matter is interesting. It reads, as 
we have already said, like a romance, yet 
it is the achievement of a scientific tra- 
veller, as unique in relation to Japan as 
the work of Marco Polo was in relation 
to China. The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on their enterprise. They 
have rendered a real service to history 
and to letters. The volumes are well 
printed in large type on good paper. 
The whole of the ‘Historia’ is here, 
with all the numerous illustrations, maps, 
and plans, in clear, though necessarily 
reduced, facsimile. We have not detected 
a single error or omission. There is a 
full index. In fine, the reproduction is, 
in every respect, worthy of its original, 
and in its new and convenient form the 
* Historia ’ should meet with many readers, 
as an achievement of the highest interest 
in itself, and as the beginning and founda- 
tion of all true knowledge of the pattern 
people of the twentieth century. 








History of Warwick School. 
Leach. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. LEACH is by far the most industrious 
of the annalists of England’s early schools, 
and historians and students of social life 
owe him a debt of gratitude for correcting 
the various views that were current as to 
the educational halo that was supposed 
to surround the boy king Edward VI. and 
his Council. Warwick is at the present 
time attracting considerable notice on 
account of one of those now fashionable 
pageants, which, if correctly marshalled, 
ought to do much in the way of teach- 
ing local history. Mr. Leach’s book on 
Warwick School is therefore opportune, 
particularly as the educational story, 
going back to remote times, is closely 
blended with the origin and development 
of the borough and its collegiate church. 
Mr. Leach has made good use of the 
important chartulary of the collegiate 
church of Warwick, which is frequently 
quoted by Dugdale both in his ‘ Monasticon’ 
and in his ‘ History of Warwickshire.’ It 
is well known to antiquaries interested in 
the county, for its presence in the Public 
Record Office has long been recorded, and 
its whereabouts chronicled in lists of 
chartularies in early manuals, such as that 
of Sims, which was issued in 1856. One 
of the first of the charters transcribed in 
this register of college evidences is that 
of Henry I. whereby the canons were con- 
firmed, inter alia, in the possession of 
Warwick School, to hold it in the same 
way as they had held it inthe time of the 
king’s father and grandfather, and in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. The 
schools of England that can really lay 
claim to pre- Norman antiquity may 
probably be counted on the fingers of a 
single hand, and such a fact at once 
gives distinction to the Grammar School 
of Warwick. It is just as well that Mr. 
Leach should restate this fact, as many 
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seem to have forgotten it; but, as the 
charter appears in the third volume of the 
original edition of the ‘ Monasticon,’ 
which is open to every one, it is straining 
a point to term this restatement a “ dis- 
covery,”’ as is done in the preface. 

At the end of the preface is a revelation 
so unexpected that it cannot fail to startle 
all historical students and those concerned 
in the due custody of England’s muniments. 
The following is the short paragraph in 
question :— 

** Above all, those interested in the history 
of the Collegiate Church are indebted to 
Dr. Gore, who when Bishop of Worcester 
allowed me the use at home of the Episcopal 
Registers, from which a large part of it has 
been derived.” 

It is of the first importance that the 
attention of those concerned should be 
drawn to this remarkable act of careless 
good-nature on the part of Dr. Gore. It 
seems doubtful if such action is legal, and 
even if legal, it is highly inexpedient that 
registers of such importance and value 
should be entrusted to private hands, 
away from their place of custody. Even 
the home of so able and trustworthy a 
scholar as Mr. Leach is not the place where 
the registers of a medizval see should find 
shelter. Small blame attaches to Mr. 
Leach for obtaining the custody of a 
unique manuscript of legal as well as 
historic value for the purpose of leisurely 
consultation. Scores of scholars, equally 
careful with himself, would rejoice to have 
such opportunities ; but Dr. Gore, if this 
action goes unchecked and unquestioned, 
will have set up a most dangerous pre- 
cedent. We should like to know if the 
Registrar of Worcester diocese, who is, we 
presume, the responsible person, gave his 
consent to this removal of registers from 
his custody. It is an entirely different 
matter to allow such registers to be de- 
posited at the Public Record Office for 
the purpose of transcription, as is, we 
believe, the case with the earliest register 
of a Welsh see at the present moment ; but 
to suffer them to go into private hands is 
indefensible. An important register of a 
Western see suffered severely, to our 
knowledge, from this cause in Victorian 
days. Probably Mr. Leach’s frank state- 
ment at the close of his preface will work 
its own remedy. The publication of such 
a paragraph ought to raise a protest of 
sufficient vigour to prevent laxities of the 
sort. 

This book, though curiously discursive 
in places, contains, like all the author’s 
writings, a good deal of new and well- 
marshalled information with regard to 
both school and college, and particularly 
as to the dissolution and refoundation 
of the former in 1545 as “The King’s 
Newe Scole of Warwick.” But the 
writer seems unable to shake himself 
clear of the flippancies and comments in 
questionable taste which have marred 
some of his previous works. Surely the 
recent Boer war was not so distinguished 
a campaign as to justify its incidents being 
lugged in to form parallels to events of 
English history at the opening of the tenth 
century. But in Mr. Leach’s opinion 





“ Alfred was the Roberts, Edward was 
the Kitchener of the Danish war.” 
Ethelfled’s line of fortresses was “ a policy 
of blockhouses”’; and further illustra- 
tions are drawn from “ Kruger’s famous 
fort at Johannesburg,” and his attempt 
“to overcrow the Outlanders.” 

The college chartulary contains a long 
list of all the church goods, drawn up in 
1407, which is exceptionally interesting 
and unusual, especially in the matter 
of books other than service books; but 
this is not cited by Mr. Leach. A long 
Latin inventory of relics, of the year 1445, 
appears, however, in another place in the 
chartulary, and this list Mr. Leach takes 
the trouble to translate in ezxtenso; he 
also cites from yet another English relic 
list of 1465, adding certain unseemly gibes 
of his own. 

In his comments on “a piece of the 
Cross’ he states that if has been esti- 
mated that “there were enough pieces of 
the true cross in England alone to build a 
three-decker battleship of the Nelson era.” 
This old sneer was originated by Erasmus, 
and improved successively by Calvin, Vol- 
taire, and Swift. It remained for Mr. 
Leach to put forth the most modern ver- 
sion; he has probably never seen the 
minute particles or tiny specks of wood 
that lay claim to be relics of the true 
Cross. Had he read the bibliography of 
the subject, such a sentence would have 
been erased. 

On the entry “j girdell of oure ladies, 
goddes moder’s, with 39 longe barres,”’ 
Mr. Leach adds words which he surely 
must have known would give pain to 
many reverent minds: ‘“‘ Her waist must 
have been of ample proportions.” Such a 
comment is not only needlessly irreverent, 
but also shows archeological ignorance : 
the usual lady’s girdle of early days had a 
long pendent end—an intrinsic part of 
the girdle—which hung down in front 
below the buckle, often reaching nearly 
to the ground. 

The recital of this considerable string 
of relics, ‘‘ amazing records of credulity 
and superstition,” gives the writer the 
occasion to remark that it was 
“the preservation of relics like these and 
all they imply which explain and justify 
the determination of the more zealous among 
the reformers to leave none of these ‘ hot- 
beds of superstition,’ whether of the regular 
or the secular clergy, unplundered nor their 
inmates undispersed.”’ 


This, surely, is a most singular and 
simple view to be held by any scholar 
acquainted with the sixteenth-century 
documents relating to the spoliation of 
monastic and collegiate foundations. It 
was the “sylver hernys ’’—to use the term 
of the Warwick chartulary—which at- 
tracted the plunderers, and not the dis- 
persion of relics. This is easily proved, 
for the agents of Edward VI. who entered 
upon what Dr. Jessopp terms the “ Great 
Pillage”’ of the parish churches were 
identical in aim, and often in personality, 
with the agents of Henry VIII. who sacked 
the monasteries; yet the former had 
never a relic to disperse, and were honest 
enough to acknowledge that they were 
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animated by a desire to gain “a great 
masse of money ” of which the king had 
need. : 

There are not a few mistakes to be 
noted up and down these pages. Thus 
the priory of St. Sepulchre, Warwick, 
was surrendered in 1536, and not in 1538 ; 
the canons or fellows of several of our 
college churches, including some of the 
more important, did have a common 
table ; and “the galon of swete wyne for 
the Vicars on Ester day, 1537,” could not 
have been, as Mr. Leach supposes, for the 
Communion, but was probably for their 
own consumption at table, for no more 
wine would have been required at that 
time for Easter masses than on any other 
day. 

it is disappointing to find that Mr. 
Leach does not discuss the question of the 
supposed early connexion of St. Dubricius 
with Warwick, and the establishment there 
of an episcopal seat. The subject is cer- 
tainly well worth careful examination ; 
that the deanery of Warwick used to be 
known as the deanery of Christianity 
supplies some slight corroboration of the 
tradition. At all events, Dubricius was 
a real person, and cannot be dismissed 
as a mere figment of the imagination 
because his life has been unduly em- 
broidered. Mr. Leach, though dealing 
at length with the origin of Warwick, is 
content to adopt the easy expedient of 
dismissing the subject with the remark 
that Dubricius “ is a little too mythical a 
person for us, and had a little too won- 
derful a career.” 

The author is at his best when he comes 
to more modern times, and enters upon 
the history of the school after its refounda- 
tion. This period occupies more than 
half of the book, and throws much 


general light on secondary edycation in4 


post-Reformation days. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Of Mistress Eve. By Howard Pease. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tuts sequel to ‘ Magnus Sinclair’ covers 
the period from Worcester fight to the 
Restoration. Eva Heron, now last of 
her race, takes refuge where her kins- 
woman the Countess-Dowager of Dorset, 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, Ann 
Clifford by birth, reigns on the English 
border, holding her own with difficulty 
among Cromwellian major-generals and 
recalcitrant Puritan tenants. That 
famous dame somewhat outshines her 
protégée, who bears up nevertheless with 
much spirit against the advances of several 
gallant lovers and her own romantic 
vow not to wed till the “king comes 
home.” When her wishes are accom- 
plished she goes with her young husband 
to Court, and is exposed to dangers 
at the hands of Charles and his parasites. 
Here our old friends Oswald and Geordie 
go through a wilderness of adventures 
on her account. The combats are as 
spirited, the Northumbrian dialect as 
sound, and the colour of the times ag 





truthful as in the former story. The 
author fears there are some anachronisms. 
We have detected none, except that Nell 
Gwyn is brought on the scene rather soon, 
and Sir Matthew Hale’s knighthood seems 
antedated. 


Law, not Justice. By Florence Warden. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Miss Rose BranpeEr, the Australian 
actress, is one of those heroines for whom 
it is difficult to feel any other sentiment 
than that of exasperation. Not only does 
she insist upon sacrificing her child, her 
sister, her lover, and herself for the 
worthless scoundrel whom she has married, 
but she meekly acquiesces in his desertion 
of her and the kidnapping of her boy. 
Sir Richard Dartrey, alias Luke Adisham, 
takes advantage of the fact that Miss 
Brander, whom he had married in Aus- 
tralia, is his deceased wife’s sister, to 
contract another alliance with a rich 
American in England, and then, to relieve 
himself of further responsibility, en- 
deavours to arrange a suitable marriage 
for the lady of his first choice. Even this 
cold-blooded course of conduct does not 
close the catalogue of his crimes, for two 
charges of manslaughter, not to speak of 
the death of his American wife, for which 
he is indirectly responsible, stand against 
him by the time the fond and faithful 
Rose receives him back with full forgive- 
ness. The story has less vitality than 
this author’s earlier tales. 


The Bridal of Anstace. 
Godfrey. (John Lane.) 


A VANISHING bridegroom (Greek); the 
blanching (in a few hours) of the hair of 
the bride; her speedy departure alone, 
under an assumed name; and the sub- 
sequent washing up by the sea (as it were 
at her very feet) of the legal wife, whose 
death has been too readily accepted as a 
fact, are some of the chief points in Miss 
Godfrey’s story. Could anything sound 
much more melodramatic or hackneyed ? 
Yet the web spun round this unpromising 
material is not open to such a charge. 
The atmosphere and manner of telling 
are too quiet, thoughtful, and competent 
for that. If the book cannot be said to 
contain a philosophy of life (and that one 
expects only from poets and great writers) 
it does at least suggest an individual con- 
ception of some of the difficult circum- 
stances and passages of human existence, 
shaped in part by fate, in larger part by 
character. In a notice of this sort, how- 
ever, one can but touch shortly on the 
particular rather than the general trend. 
The author has the gift of presenting 
distinctly places and persons. Those who 
know the district chosen should be aware of 
the reality and suggestiveness of the land- 
scape. We have spoken of certain improba- 
bilities in circumstance and situation be- 
cause they seem specially out of key, out of 
the range and character of the book. But 
the reader will find that the way in which 
they are introduced and treated prevents 
them from being obtrusive or ridiculous. 


By Elizabeth 





The picture shows experience of life, 
powers of reflection, and a simple and 
flowing style which would cover more 
sins than are to be found here. 


A Tangled I. By Montagu Wood. (E. 
Grant Richards.) 


Tus is a tangled and unsatisfactory tale 
of mixed personalities. We say ‘“‘ mixed” 
rather than “exchanged,” which the 
author would perhaps prefer, since it 
is a conundrum to discover where Harry 
Temple takes up the tale, and where it 
is again resigned to Harry Hamilton, or 
exactly which individual it is under the 
guise of Harry Temple whom Lamia has 
the misfortune to marry. To add to the 
general confusion, Mr. Wood adopts a 
fantastic style, of which his definition of 
love may be taken as a fair sample :— 
“What was this Love? this perpetual 
writhe of the spirit in the coil of its own 
baffiement, this bedwarfment of the worfd 
for the Gargantuation of an individual, this 
aggrandizing of a particle to the eclipsement 
of the aggregate ?” 
We suppose that the author understands 
his own language, but until he is content 
to employ the simple form of English 
which he shows occasionally to be within 
his reach, we cannot pretend to appreciate 
what undoubted cleverness and originality 
his matter contains. 








YEAR-BOOKS AND CALENDARS. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1232-1247. 
(Stationery Office.)—A change in the treat- 
ment of the Rolls is marked by this volume. 
Instead of their contents being printed in 
full and in the original Latin—as was done 
for the previous years in this series as well 
as in that published by the old Record Com- 
mission—English abstracts of the documents 
are given, as in the other calendars of Rolls 
prepared by the Public Record Office. The 
change, we think, is necessary and wise. 
The Patent Rolls have always been so 
familiar to antiquaries, and so much of their 
more important contents is printed in the 
‘Foedera,’ that one does not expect from 
these volumes much fresh light on the history 
of the time. These pages cover, for instance, 
the latter part of the great career of Hubert 
de Burgh without adding to our knowledge. 
There is, it is true, mention of his niece, 
Nigel de Mowbray’s widow; but we think 
that there is here a misreading, and that she 
was niece not of Hubert, but of Hugh de 
Pateshull. On minor points there is much 
of interest. A summons to the ancient 
court of Shepway in 1242 illustrates its 
Parliamentary character, for each of the 
Cinque Ports is summoned to send twelve 
men with its bailiffs that the Chancellor and 
the Warden may “‘ provide by the counsel of ’’ 
the barons for the defence of the coast. 
Another entry supplies some valuable 
details on the standing guard at Windsor 
Castle in 1242, knights, watchmen, and 
engineer, with the wages of each. A large 
proportion of the entries relate to Gascony, 
and one of them reminds us of the long- 
famous Spanish war-horse, for it speaks of 
the king buying chargers (destriers) at 
Roncevaux. His carthorses, we observe, 
were bought at Stamford fair by his marshal. 
At the same fair, apparently, were bought 
cloths for his wardrobe, and also at ec fair, 
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the cloths coming from Lincoln, York, 
Beverley, and Leicester. The young king 
valued his tailors, and when one of them 
was captured beyond seas, we read of “ all 
the merchants of the power of France 
arrested in England by his order ”’ therefor. 
One of the most curious things in the volume 
is a receipt for relics borrowed by the king 
for his life from a Norwich priory : “ pieces ” 
of Zachariah the prophet, of Aaron’s rod, and 
of St. Hermolaus jostle one another in the 
list. With this one may contrast the king’s 
charter granting ‘“‘ the high priestship”’ (as 
it is here rendered) of all Jews of England 
to Elias le Evesk of London. Another 
ecclesiastical dignitary makes an unexpected 
appearance in the Archbishop of Trondhjem, 
who is licensed to transport a shipload of 
corn annually for his church from England, 
in accordance with grants by Henry II. 
and his sons. The art of war receives illus- 
tration in entries relating to a fort erected 
in the Isle of Rhé in 1242. An engineer was 


‘sent to view in the Isle where a mound (mofa) 
can be made to strengthen a castle...... so that the 
king may build a castle.” 


We suspect that “‘ strengthen” represents 
the word firmandum, which, when applied 
to castles, means to “‘ establish.”’ The fact 
is that we here have evidence of the use at 
this late date of the primitive fortress repre- 
sented by a mound crowned by wooden 
defences; for another entry states that 
**a wooden castle’ was being made for it 
at ‘‘l?Entre Deux Mers,” just as Henry II. 
had shipped wooden castles to Ireland on 
his expedition thither seventy years before. 
The index to this volume is as excellent as 
usual, and bears witness to the skill and 
patience devoted to the toilsome work of 
identification. There are very few places that 
have baffled its compiler, but ‘ Northton,” 
we may mention, is Norton, Suffolk; and 
Newton, which is named four times, is not 
in Warwickshire, but is Newton Valence, 
Hants. ‘‘ Berburg”’ is Bourbourg, a well- 
known chatellany. Under ‘ Nunchamp’ 
there might, perhaps, have been a cross- 
reference to ‘ Longo Campo.’ 


The third volume of Prof. Maitland’s 
masterly Year-Books of Edward II.: 3 Ed- 
ward I1., 1309-10 (Selden Society), has 
made its appearance within a year of its 
predecessor, though even at this excellent 
rate of a volume a year it will take twenty 
years to complete the edition of the Year- 
Books of Edward II.’s reign. The bulk of 
the volumes is, however, largely due to the 
exhaustiveness of Prof. Maitland’s re- 
rearches. He has had to deal with some 
twelve different manuscripts, and as most 
of these represent independent reports taken 
for their own information by as many law 
students, who haunted the courts note-book 
in hand, the accomplished editor is some- 
times able to set forth three or four indepen- 
dent versions of the same trial, none ot which 
can rightly be dispensed with, as each has 
some features peculiar to itself. The greater 
part of the Introduction is taken up with a 
critical examination of these various manu- 
scripts. This investigation is set forth with 
all Prof. Maitland’s wonted lucidity and 
humour, and is the more interesting to the 
non-lawyer since he pauses to bring out 
many of the more general bearings of his 
material for English history. In particular, 
we note his remarks on the limitations and 
vagaries of the reporters, who, as he truly 
says, ‘can be trusted only as far as we can 
see them.” But the study of various 
versions and of the record of each case in the 
Assize Rolls has cleared up many points of 
difficulty. The hero of the volume is William 
de Bereford, Chief Justice of the Common 
Bench, whose shrewd sayings, round oaths, 





witty jests, clear insight into the point at 
issue, and unpedantic resolve to get at the 
root of the matter should ensure for him a 
high place among the judicial worthies of 
the Middle Ages. Of particular interest is 
the anecdote told by Bereford of Edward I.’s 
personal participation in a suit in which the 
much-tried Isabella, Countess of Albemarle, 
was summoned before Parliament to answer 
“touching what should be objected against 
her,” and was then suddenly called upon to 
respond to thirty fresh articles of complaint. 
Some of the judges were bold enough to 
argue that this procedure was legal, and 
Edward himself listened to them from his 
seat in Parliament. Chief Justice Hengham, 
however, laid down that ‘“‘the law wills 
that no one should be taken by surprise in 
the King’s Court”; and at last Edward, 
““who was very wise,” arose and said, “I 
have nothing to do with your disputations, 
but, God’s blood ! you shall give me a good 
writ before you arise hence !’” We may well 
agree that this story, as Prof. Maitland says, 
“deserved unearthing.” The loyalty of 
Berefcrd to Edward’s memory shines out 
also in his exclamation with reference to the 
clause in consimili casu of the Statute of 
Westminster the Second, ‘‘ Blessed be he that 
made that statute !”’? Among the various cases 
of particular interest is the much-reported 
case of Ferrers ». Vesey, which, as Prof. 
Maitland shows, throws light not only upon 
some legal points, but also on the history 
of the great house of Vescy then on the verge 
of extinction. It is only right to put on 
record the great services of Mr. G. J. Turner 
in helping the editor in the preparation of 
this volume. “If I could have had my 
way,” writes Prof. Maitland, ‘‘ his name 
would have appeared along with mine on 
the title-page.” 


Mr. Isaacson’s new volume of the Calen- 
dar of the Patent Rolls: Edward ITI., Vol. 
VIII., 1348-1350 (Stationery Office), covers 
a period chiefly memorable for the ravages 
of the first and direst visitation of the Black 
Death. It is remarkable how few are the 
direct references to the pestilence contained in 
it. The royal officials continued at their work 
undisturbed by the desolation around them, 
and the clearest evidence of the severity 
of the plague is to be found in the enormous 
increase in the number of presentations to 
benefices in the royal gift. Some allowance 
must, of course, be made for the extra- 
ordinary number of benefices then conferred 
by the king on account of his seizure of the 
alien priories and their patronage ; but many 
more now went to him as custodian of the 
lands of the numerous dignitaries whose 
offices were rendered vacant by the plague. 
The result was a remarkable aggregation of 
patronage. Norare more direct references to 
the plague altogether wanting. We read, for 
example, how all the canons of Ivychurch 
died, save one, during the vacancy of the 
office of prior; how the parishioners of a 
church in the suburbs of Bristol were 
excused for omitting to obtain a licence 
from the Crown for enlarging their 
churchyard by land held in mortmain, 
because their old churchyard was filled 
by reason of the late pestilence; how 
the Earl of Arundel had forgiven him the 
third of the farm of an estate leased from 
the Crown because its profits had been very 
greatly diminished through the plague ; 
how the burgesses of Oxford were so im- 
poverished that they were respited for ten 
years from the levying of toll and great 
customs on goods exposed for sale in their 
market, and how, for the same reason of 
poverty through the pestilence, the Priory 
of Southwick was allowed to take back the 
profits of its temporalities accruing to the 





Crown during the vacancy of the office of 


prior. Other notable points in this volume 
are inspeximus charters of earlier date 
printed in full, as on pp. 187-8, 486, and 
546. The index is good, and deserves special 
commendation for the accuracy with which 
Welsh place-names have been identified. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The House of Cobwebs. By George 
Gissing. (Constable.)—The position of Mr. 
Gissing in the literary world continues to 
be discussed with variable results. His 
admirers as a rule claim for him a dominant 
place which more temperate critics must 
refuse to admit. It is probable that his 
individual talent has provoked the discussion, 
which is at all events a testimony to his 
importance in modern fiction. Mr. Sec- 
combe, who writes as a friend and an 
admirer, adds to this volume of tales a 
singularly detached and equitable appre- 
ciation. He is obviously affected by his 
personal attitude, but at times he stands 
aloof, and makes his pronouncements with 
judicial austerity :— 





‘‘There is an absence of transcendental quality 
about his work, a failure in humour, a remoteness 
from actual life, a deficiency in awe and mystery, 
a shortcoming in emotional power, finally, a lack of 
the dramatic faculty, not indeed indispensable to 
a novelist, but almost indispensable as an ingre- 
dient in great novels of this particular genre.” 


All this, in disparagement, is perfectly 
true; yet there remains the fact that 
Gissing’s sincerity, his sympathetic observa- 
tion, his extreme patience and relevancy, 
made for him a place in modern fiction. It 
is probable that ‘New Grub Street,’ as 
Mr. Seccombe suggests, was his best work. 
It is certain that ‘The Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft ’ contained more individual Gissing, 
the scholar manqué, the unbeneficed biblio- 
phile, than any other book from his pen. And 
his posthumous ‘ Will Warburton ’ revealed 
“the growing wildings of humour and melior- 
istic cynicism in his genius. It cannot be 
doubted that had he lived he would have 
painted on a larger canvas and with better 
proportion. But what is certain, and is 
rendered positive by this book, is that he 
had little artistic sense of the short story. 
These are mere blotches of feeling, studies 
of atmosphere ; they are never stories. They 
might have found their use in corners of a 
long novel. They have neither beginning 
nor ending, only being; and they might 
well leave off before or after their conclusion. 
Never was there a more glaring lack of 
the “dramatic” than in Mr. Gissing. He 
refuses to transmute life into any unities, 
as he always refused to transfigure it. And so 


| life appears in his work, as it appeared to 


him, unsanctified by the grateful sense of 
laughter. In one instance only have we 
been able to detect a sub-ironic humour here, 
and that is in the story entitled ‘ A Charming 
Family.’ But even here a lesser intellect 
and a more capable artist would have made 
more of it; for with all Gissing’s gifts he 
stood apart from artistry. He was an intel- 
lectual observer painfully toiling with 
brushes the use of which he hardly under- 
stood. 


The Wrong Envelope, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
These are tales of a bygone pattern, some- 
what flavourless and abounding in italics. 
The characters, with their stilted remarks 
and elaborate soliloquies, have little to do 
with reality, while the ex cathedra comments 
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of the author are seldom more striking than 
the following :— 


‘* But Despard was honestly in love after all, as 
many better and many worse men have been before 
him, and will be again.” 


The principal story is called ‘That Girl 
in Black,’ and tells, among other things, 
how Despard Norreys—cool, contemptuous, 
blasé—all but died of brain fever on being 
refused by the mysterious Miss Fforde, who 
is afterwards discovered to be no less a 
person than Lady Margaret Fforde, daughter 
to the Earl of Southwold. A short extract 
will give an idea of the general manner of 
the book :— 


‘‘Two days later came the afternoon of Lady 
Valence’s garden party. It was one of the garden 
parties to which ‘everybody’ went—Despard 
Norreys for one, as a matter of course. He had 
got more gratification and less annoyance out of 
his second meeting with Miss Fforde; for he 
flattered himself he knew how to manage her now 
—‘that little girl in black, who thinks herself so 
wonderfully wise, forsooth !’” 


The other stories are similar in tone and 
subject, with the exception of ‘A Strange 
Messenger,’ which forsakes Society for a 
colliery district, and treats of the super- 
natural. The concluding tale of the volume 
‘A Ghost of the Pampas,’ by the late Mr. 
Bevil R. Molesworth, the author’s son, calls 
for no comment. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE interest and importance of Mr. 
Angus Hamilton’s Afghanistan (Heinemann) 
lie in its last few pages. The greater portion 
of the volume is what is commonly known 
as a gazetteer: a compilation describing 
Afghanistan and its neighbourhood in the 
usual somewhat dull fashion, unfortunately, 
however, enlivened here and there by 
language of extreme ferocity with regard to 
Russia. This exaggeration of style detracts 
from the value of the book. Few readers 
will like the terms of the dedication to Lord 
Curzon, in which the reference to the 
“splendour ” of his natural gifts, and the 
‘indelible impression upon India” of his 
Viceroyalty, will diminish the real value of 
those services which Lord Curzon rendered, 
in some cases with imperfect success so far 
as concerns popularity with either side in 
India. As for the attacks on Russia, it is 
possible to be a disbeliever in Russian 
assurances without employing such language 
as we find here. The unwisdom of these 
passages is matched by that of those referring 
to the present Ameer. There is much in 
the book—which contains, indeed, an enor- 
mous mass of matter bearing upon Afghan- 
istan—to raise our opinion of the states- 
manship of the present ruler, who in many 
respects is, more than is generally believed, 
a true son of his father. To invade his 
territories because he, as a great Oriental 
potentate, sometimes seems to the plain 
Briton to play a double part, especially 
where Mohammedan saints (styled by his 
father ‘“‘ Popes”’) are concerned, would be 
to delight our enemies. Surely it is better 
to remain, as the Government of India does 
remain, upon good terms with a king and a 
people who at least dislike the Russians as 
much as they do ourselves, and who, even 
by Mr. Hamilton’s admission, would fight 
against invasion by either neighbour. Why, 
then, say with indignation against the late 
Cabinet, and against Mr. Balfour personally, 
“Tt is evident that the subjugation of 
Afghanistan to the interests of India is 
incomplete....The Amir is disaffected and 
untrustworthy ” ? Why project and—con- 





trary to official statements—try to force on 
the Ameer a railway to Kandaher and a 
railway to Kabul ? Why even make the 
Kabul-River railway, and mark it on the 
mep as likely to terminate at Dacca, an 
Afghan town, when it is perfectly well 
known that nothing would induce the 
Ameer to consent to such prolongation, and 
when it is impossible to convince the 
majority of scientific soldiers that it would 
possess military value ? The money which 
has been spent upon this fad of Lord 
Kitchener’s has been worse than thrown 
away. 

Over and over again Mr. Hamilton attacks 
Russia: ‘“‘The indulgent nature of the 
British Government has now keen pushed 
to the limit of its endurance.” What steps, 
then, besides those in Afghanistan which are 
impossible, does Mr. Hamilton suggest ? 
He professes to state the whole of the 
proposals of Lord Curzon to the Ameer at 
the time of the Dane Mission, and to explain 
the refusal of every one of them. It has 
been stated—we believe with the authority 
of Lord Curzon—thet no such conditions 
were proposed by himself or by the Govern- 
ment of India, and that the instructions to 
Sir Louis Dane were directly those of the 
Home Cabinet. Mr. Hemilton explains, 
indeed, that Lord Curzon came home in 
part to push them on the attention of the 
Cabinet ; but this we cannot believe. Mr. 
Hamilton thinks that we are on the verge 
of war, though he appears to us rather to 
provoke it. We do not believe that there 
are “abundant signs that Russia is pro- 
posing to find compensation in the Middle 
East for the downfall of her prestige in 
Further Asia.” The situation is one in 
which Russia can affect our policy by alarm 
rather than really injure us. By a show of 
activity on the Afghan frontier—where her 
sentries are continually “‘sniped at” by the 
Afghan regular forces, on Mr. Hamilton’s 
own admission—she can produce certain 
political results. Where is the advantage 
which shewould derivefrom attacking Herat, 
with all the risk of never-ending war with the 
tribes ? Mr. Hamilton contradicts himself, 
for, after giving an interesting account of the 
state of things upon the frontier and showing 
how constantly the Russians have accepted 
treatment which Great Powers seldom put 
up with, he declares that Russia is “ the 
supreme end dominating factor in Afghan- 
istan.”? That she can take Herat we do not 
deny ; we deny only that she can possibly 
stand to gain by doing so. In almost every 
chapter we find suggestions such as “ that 
she would stoop to any pretext, however 
infamous, to secure her ends.” Whatever 
may be the historical evidence in favour 
of such views, we fail to find a policy based 
upon them. But Mr. Hamilton is used to 
strong language, and is almost as hostile 
to Germany es to Russia, which leads us 
to suppose that he is willing to face steps 
likely to produce that coalition of France, 
Russia, and Germany which is the night- 
mare of most alarmists. In the preface 
Mr. Hamilton makes free use of statements, 
insome degree similar to hisown, in the famous 
memorandum of Sir Charles MacGregor. 
He names the confidential volume as though 
it had been published. It is the case that 
copies were circulated among those inter- 
ested in this country and it has been 
admitted that a copy reached the hands of 
the Russian Government and was the subject 
of formal complaint. We believe, however, 
that subsequent quotations published in 
this country have not given the full text. 

One of the matters in which Mr. Hamilton 
replies to himself is the famous Orenburg- 
Tashkend railway. In many parts of the 
volyme it appears as solely political and 








strategic, but in a note to his tables it is a 
“happy accomplishment” which has 
become “‘a factor of the greatest economic 
importance in the commerce of Central 
Asia.” It is interesting to note that one of 
the charges against Russia is that she has 
stored at the frontier the material for a 
light railway to Herat: not till after we had 
boasted to the world of having stored the 
material for a double line of broad-gauge 
railway from our frontier to Kandahar. A 
passage which bears upon the chances of 
our marching our “ 500,000 men” to meet 
Russia, or Russia marching her Manchurian 
hordes to meet us, refers, in language based 
upon that of Sir Thomas Holdich and of the 
members of the recent Seistan mission, to 
the “500 miles” of “ waterless desert ”’ ; 
and again, to ‘‘ 500 miles over uninhabited 
waterless country.” Yet this is rightly 
stated to be the best route. 

Many fects brought out in the volume 
are of considerable interest. We have 
statistics of the price of rifles, which show 
the enormous sum the tribesmen of our 
frontier are willing to pay for each class of 
rifle available for use in the constant little 
wars. In the excellent account of the 
negotiations with the late Ameer it is 
suggested that we deserted him about 
Penjdeh. The fact, however, is, as shown 
in the Blue Book, that we were prepared 
to fight, until he assured us that Penjdeh was 
not considered Afghan and was not of 
strategic value, and, in other words, recom- 
mended the course which was actually 
pursued. We are interested to hear that it 
was at one time proposed to build “ costly 
and expensive fortifications ” in the Khyber 
Pass. We are inclined to think that it was 
never seriously proposed by any one to erect 
fortifications more important than those 
which were put up by the Royal Engineers 
at Lundi Kotal and afterwards taken by 
the Afridis. The arguments against regular 
fortifications in the pass have always been 
considered overwhelming by all the chief 
military partisans of every policy. 

The book is not to be commended on 
literary grounds. It contains a great deal 
of repetition, as, for example, with regard 
to the turn-out of the gun factories at 
Kabul; but we commend it to our readers 
as a repository of information. The map 
is far from good. While the railway to 
Dacea which will not be made, is shown, 
we do not discover that to Parachinar, in 
the Kuram; and several of our military 
stations in and near the Zhob are missing. 
Some of the photographs are valuable, but 
some are worthless by reason of misdescrip- 
tion or vagueness. The Hindus at p. 120 
have not the Hindu type; and, to speak 
generally, we find an absence of careful 
editorial revision. One bad mistake is the 
unintelligible ‘“‘ Humai ” for Harnai. 


ANOTHER elarmist volume reaches us 
from the same publisher, and has for title 
The Writing on the Wall. It is pseudony- 
mous, but the author is clearly an officer 
who has given some attention to his military 
studies. The author challenges comparison 
with that great literary work ‘The Battle 
of Dorking’ by introducing Denbies (where 
Generel Chesney’s first shot was fired) into 
one of his battles against the Germans, and 
into two of his battle maps. The British 
fleet has been crippled, and the Germans 
invade us with eight corps, take London, 
and impose a humiliating peace. The author’s 
object is to press forward universal service 
in some form. In his account of the 
inquiries which followed the South African 
War he confuses the Elgin Commission with 
the Esher Committee, but elsewhere his 
direct statements are accurate, although, 
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by a confusion pardonable in a soldier, he 
is vague about the relations of the King of 
England‘to his Cabinet, and sets up a pleasant 
rivalry between the Secretary of State for 
War (sitting in his Army Council) and a 
Cabinet called by the King (rather than by 
the Prime Minister), which take opposite 
action at the same instant of time. The 
author has a low opinion of our fighting 
powers, and holds, perhaps with truth, that 
only few of our best regulars are fit to be 
compared with the Russians beaten in 
Manchuria “ in endurance and the way they 
took punishment.’’ He goes on to assert 
with the confidence of a regular soldier that 
“the superior intelligence and imagination 
of our auxiliary troops, which was not com- 
bined with discipline, only added to their 
incapacity for bearing heavy losses.’”’ We 
doubt whether he is justified in assuming 
the superiority of the German cavalry as 
one of the reasons why “ the Germans had 
France practically at their mercy ’’—in a 
year which is yet to come. The better 
view, at the present time, is that the French 
cavalry is at least equal to the German. 


Heroes of Exile. By Hugh Clifford. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) — “The ligan of 
history.” Thus the author well describes 
the fragments of submerged romance which 
he has recovered in these short essays. The 
Portuguese renegade Fernio Lopez, “ the 
earliest exile of St. Helena,” recalls in some 
respects the inspiration of Defoe, and in 
nothing more than the shrinking from the 
hard world of the solitary who had won 
consolation in his intimacy with nature. 
The next chapter tells how George Ross, son 
of a Jacobite who had settled in the Orkneys, 
was pressed at sea into the old Company’s 
service, and took part in the capture of 
Java. The fruits of that dashing victory 
were lost when the fainéants at home made 
Raffles surrender the island. His reports 
were many years afterwards found unopened 
in the official pigeon-holes. oss left Java 
in aship of his own building, and settled in 
the Keeling Islands, represented then by an 
uninhabited atoll. The benevolent despotism 
of his descendants (some of whom this writer 
remembers at St. Andrews as grand swimmers 
and football players) seems likely to lose 
its simplicity and seclusion now a telegraph 
station is to be erected. This ‘ Romance of 
a Scots Family’ is well worth reading. 
‘The ag | of the Sedangs,’ a French adven- 
turer in the hinterland of Annam, provides 
much amusement. The Emperor of the 
Sahara is ineffectual in comparison. Other 
pieces are ‘ Wreckage of Empire,’ dealing 
with the ruined palaces and people of Cam- 
bodia ; ‘ A Hungry Heart,’ that of the four- 
teenth-century traveller Ibn Batuta; and 
‘A Dying Kingdom,’ Brunei in Borneo. 
* Time and Tobago ’ is happy in ending with 
a note of hope for that microcosm of political 
change. ‘“* Rubber ” is to produce elasticity. 
‘ José Riaz the Filipino’ tells the fate of a 
reformer in that dark corner of the earth 
who seems to have been an honest man. 
‘The Record of Somdet Phra,’ the Siamese 
devotee who threw off the yoke of China, 
takes us back to a simpler and grander age. 
Here the writer shows at his best his insight 
into the Eastern mind, and elsewhere he is an 
impressive delineator of the grandeur and 
squalor which meet in Eastern scenes. 


A Queen of Queens : the Making of Spain. 
By Christopher Hare. (Harper & Brothers.) 
—The compiler of this volume takes such a 
feminine interest in the details of costume 
and pageantry as to warrant the suspicion 
that the name on the title-page is a pseudo- 
nym. Be that as it may, the book adds 
little to our knowledge; at its best, it 
summarizes the chapters in some unrevised 





edition of Prescott’s work, and it is disfigured 
by interpolated errors which could never 
have been made by any one acquainted with 
Spanish. The estimate of Isabella’s cha- 
racter is uncritical, not to say gushing. To 
represent her as “a devoted mother” 
exceeds the bounds of biographical licence. 
A document printed (or rather misprinted) 
on p. 293 contradicts this view, and any 
lingering doubt is dispelled by Rodriguez 
Villa’s monograph, ‘La Reina dofia Juana 
la loca.’ It is forgotten that Isabella’s share 
in the administration is constantly exag- 
gerated by patriotic Castilianchroniclers bent 
on belittling the Aragonese, Ferdinand. But, 
generalities apart, there are few pages in 
this biography without a serious blunder. 
Roderick was not killed on the banks of the 
Guadalete (pp. 8, 9, and 230); the battle 
in question took place by the Barbate, 
and Roderick lived to fight two years 
kter at Segoyuela. The mistake arises 
from a confusion between the Guadalete 
and the Guadabeca (the latter being 
the Arabic name of the Barbate river). 
Lord Rivers cannot well have been present 
at the attack on Loja in 1486 (p. 166); he 
was executed three years previously. The 
story of Torquemada and the thirty pieces 
of silver (p. 216) rests on the dubious autho- 
rity of Paéramo; it is a devout fiction. 
Juan II. is stated to have composed his own 
chronicle (p. 62); the work was really 
written by Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria and 
some unknown collaborators. It is not the 
fact that an edition of Sallust was the second 
book printed in Spain (p. 198): the ‘ Com- 
prehensorium’ certainly comes before it, 
and may possibly be earlier than the ‘ Trobes 
en lahors de la Verge Maria’; the ‘ Trobes’ 
is undated, and the attribution to 1474 is 
conjectural. It is startling to read that 
Cicero praised the Cordovan poets (p. 263) ; 
in the ‘ Pro Archia’ he goes out of his way 
to ridicule those uncouth provincial versifiers. 
The ‘dramatic attempts of Enrique de 
Villena” (p. 267) would no doubt be interest- 
ing if they had survived ; but they have not, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they 
ever existed. The writer evidently refers to 
certain clumsy coplas recited at the ccrona- 
tion of Ferdinand I. of Aragonin 1414 ; these 
coplas, however, are not by Villena, and are 
not even written in Spanish. It would be 
easy to prolong the list of mistakes. De- 
cidedly this is not a book to be trusted. 

The Religion of Numa, and other Essays 
on the Religion of Ancient Rome. By J. B. 
Carter. (Macmillan.)—The object of Mr. 
Carter’s five essays is to give a popular sketch 
of the principal phases in the religious life 
of the Roman people, from the earliest days 
to the establishment of the Empire. The 
first stage is that of the primitive kingdom, 
when the gods were almost impersonal 
powers associated with the ordinary acts 
of daily life. The second, which is connected 
with the name of Servius, is marked by the 
incoming of certain deities—Hercules, Castor, 
Minerva, Diana— Greek in origin, but 
naturalized by previous residence in Latium 
or Etruria, and so admitting of acceptance 
without disturbance of the essentially 
Roman character of the State religion. The 
third period extends from the establishment 
of the Republic to the end of the Second 
Punic War, and is entitled ‘The Coming of 
the Sibyl ’—the introduction of the Sibylline 
Books, and the use made of the oracles con- 
tained in them, being regarded as the cause 
of the growth of superstitious and orgiastic 
cults, and of an irruption of Greek deities, 
culminating in the introduction from Phrygia 
of the cult of the Magna Mater. The con- 

uence of this is a period of decline of faith 
and increase of superstition during the re- 





maining years of the Republic; and the 
history is closed by the revival of State 
religion attempted, and to some extent 
established, by Augustus, with the all- 
important addition of the cult of the im- 
perial house. Mr. Carter gives no autho- 
rities and not too many details; hence his 
book will not supply the needs of real 
students of the subject. The excessive 
importance attached to the Sibylline Books 
will not be universally accepted, and needs 
more concrete proof than he adduces, as it 
is made the pivot of the whole development 
of Roman religion. Others may demur to 
the tacit assumption that the primitive 
religion of formal gods and formal worship 
represents an age of gold, from which all 
subsequent movement was decline. Never- 
theless, the book will serve well as an intro- 
duction to the subject, being clearly and 
forcibly written; and a study of Roman 
religion is necessary to those who would 
obtain any clear insight into the essential 
Roman character. 


Russische Volksmdrchen. Gesammelt von 
Alexander A. Afanassiew. Deutsch von 
Anna Meyer. (Vienna, C. W. Stern.)— 
The Germans were before us in directing 
attention to the rich collections of Slavonic 
folk-tales, and, indeed, the Russians them- 
selves had not shown much interest when 
the work of Dietrich appeared at Leipsic in 
1831, ‘ Russische Volksméarchen.’ To this 
work an introduction was prefixed by Jacob 
Grimm. Other Slavonic peoples were soon 
introduced to the Western public : Chodzko, 
professor at the Collége de France, translated 
some tales into French, and Wilhelmina, 
daughter of Vuk Stephanovich, gave ver- 
sions of some Serbian folk-tales in German. 
If we take the Western Slavs, we get, earlier 
than any other specimens, ‘‘ Marchen und 
Sagenbuch der Boéhmen. Herausgegeben 
von A. W. Griesel. Prag, 1820.” 

The time of folk-tales was to come, and 
at first they were subjected to a good deal 
of “improvement ”’ to fit them for refined 
circles. Thus even Bozena Nemcova in 
her ‘ Baéchorky’ dared not give them in 
their complete simplicity, just as Percy 
made t!.c ‘ Ballads’ more refined for his 
readers. We think that the credit of calling 
attention to Slavonic popular literature in 
England belongs to W. R. S. Ralston, 
who published his ‘Russian Folk-tales’ 
in 1873. Many of the best of these were 
from Afanasiev, and were a real revela- 
tion to the British public. Other writers 
followed, such as Wratislaw in his ‘ Sixty 
Slavonic Folk-tales,’ 1889. Several of the 
tales in Madame Anna Meyer’s volume are 
also translated in Ralston’s and Wratislaw’s 
books. We have compared some of her 
versions with the originals, and have found 
them accurate. The work of Afanasiev has 
now become scarce in Russia, but it must 
always have great value, being bahnbrechender, 
as the Germans say. But we must not 
forget that Dahl (Kazak Luganski) had 
gone before. He was the compiler of the 
great Russian dictionary which is now 
appearing in a third edition, under the editor- 
ship of Baudoin de Courtenay, and also of 
a very valuable collection of Russian proverbs. 

The pieces in the present volume are well 
chosen; they are, indeed, old favourites, 
and we trust that Madame Meyer will fulfil 
her promise of giving her Viennese country- 
men other specimens of this curious literature. 


M. Jacques Barpovux has recently pub- 
lished, through M. Félix Alcan of Paris, 
Essai dune Psychologie de lV Angleterre con- 
temporaine : Les Crises belliqueuses. The 
book is not very fresh, as English readers 
are acquainted with large portions of it 
which have appeared in well-known reviews 
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and have been the subject of comment in 
this country. It contains an enormous 
mass of work, put together in such a way, 
however, as to leave no clear impression on 
the reader’s mind. The doctrine appears, 
on the whole, to be that the Briton, like 
Fuzzywuzzy, is essentially a “fighting 
man,” although, not being anxious to be 
killed, he is not “a first class fighting man.” 
The French mind is drawn towards general 
considerations, and the English critic is 
notoriously disinclined to accept them. 
On the present occasion we cannot but feel 
that most English opinion will be in favour 
of rejecting doctrines which, although 
politely expressed, are far from compliment- 
ary to our nation. Many of M. Bardoux’s 
remarks by the way are undoubtedly sound ; 
as, for example, his general statement of 
“the difficulty with which” the English 
“grasp the soul of a foreign nation and 
judge it with impartiality.”” Yet it would 
be possible to produce a good deal of evidence, 
even in this case, upon the other side. We 
in this country were right and the French, 
with more reason for knowing, were wrong, 
in the analysis of Russian and Japanese 
character, and consequently in  precon- 
ception of the probabilities of the recent 
war. The usual over-statements of authors 
with a philosophical doctrine to demonstrate 
are to be found in M. Bardoux’s volume. 
We are told that ‘“ at the time of the Crimean 
War Cobden and Bright, and recently, in 
reference to the South African War, John 
Morley and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
learnt the cost of not yielding to the current ”’ 
of national warlike opinion. It would 
hardly be gathered from the use made of 
temporary facts that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermann became Prime Minister, with 
Mr. Morley as a colleague, on account of 
the absence of support by the electorate 
of the views set forward by M. Bardoux as 
essentially British. The profound division 
of opinion in the nation upon such subjects 
will not be appreciated by the foreign reader. 
Exaggerations are not wanting. Writers 
who are slightly eccentric are quoted along 
with those of acknowledged weight, and the 
result is what the French call “a salad.” 
In this way there is introduced into one of 
the most serious arguments of M. Bardoux 
the statement that ‘‘ the ceremonies of the 
Coronation literally reproduced those pre- 
scribed” for the crowning of Solomon: 
“‘ the same acclamation ‘ God save the King ! 
the same Hebrew word ‘ Amen.’” The cry 
quoted by M. Bardoux—far from accurately 
—and the ‘‘ Amen,” figured in the corona- 
tion of Louis XV. and of his predecessors at 
Rheims, and no argument as to the Biblical 
fighting-basis of English civilization can be 
based upon such comparisons. A good many 
mistakes in English names show an absence 
of careful correction by the author. 
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Charlton (R.), Mave, 6/ 
Cicero’s Books of Friendship, Old Age, and Scipio’s Dream, 

2/6 net. 
Donovan (D.), The Knutsford Mystery, 6/ 
Dublin Review, July, 5/6 net. 
Gilson (R. R.), Miss Primrose, 6/ 
Hawtrey (V.), Suzanne, 6/ 
Hilliers (A.), An Old Score, 6/ 
Holloway (E. A.), Ted Buss, the Cripple, 3/6 
Hussey (E.), A Girl of Resource, 6/ 





Leighton (M. C.), Sealed Lips, 6/ 

Machen (A.), The House of Souls, 6/ 

Mackenzie (T. Muir), Dromana: the Memoirs of an Irish 
Family, 5/ net. 

Marsh (R.), Under One Flag, 6/ 

Mastin (J.), The Stolen Planet, 3/6 

Maxwell (H.), The Marriage of Eileen, 6/ 

Meade (L. I'.), The Maid with the Goggles, 6/ 

Montaigne’s Essays, translated by Florio, Vol. IL. (World's 
Classics), 1/ net. 

Muddock (J. E.), The Alluring Flame, 6/ 

Praed (Mrs. C.), The Other Mrs. Jacobs, 6d. 

Rolind (P. W.), Jim Cartan ; or, the Peasant made School- 
master, Vol. I., 1/ net. 

St. Aubyn (A.), The Red Van, 6/ 

Smith (M.), Frere’s Housekeeper, 6/ 

Tobitt (J.), The Eternal Triangle, 3/6 

> The Divine and the Human, and other Stories, 

/6 net. 
Wintle (G.), Meshes of Mischance, 6/ 
Wright (J.), Laird Nicoll’s Kitchen, and other Sketches of 
Scottish Life and Manners, 2/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium : Scriptores 
Syri, Series II. Vol. LXIV., 5m. 60 ; Vol. XCVIII. 2 parts, 


13m. 20. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Denoinville (G.), Sensations d’Art, Series VL, 3fr. 50. 
San (Tei), Notes sur l’Art japonais: la Sculpture et la 
Ciselure, 3fr. 50. . 
Sethe (K.), Historisch-biographische Urkunden v. Zeit- 
genossen der Hatschepsowet, 5m. : 
Weissbach (F. H.), Die Inschriften Nebukadnezars IL im 
Wadi Brisa u. am Nahr el-Kelb, hrsg. u. iibers., 20m. 


Music. 
Pirro (A.), J. S. Bach, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Strowski (F.), Montaigne, 6fr. 
History and Biography. 


Despagnet (F.), La République et le Vatican, 1870-1906, 
3fr. 50. 


Pr. 
Mahon(P.), L’Armée russe apres la Campagne de 1904-5, 5fr. 
Roux (F.), Balzac Jurisconsulte et Criminaliste, 3fr. 50. 
Sée (H.), Les Classes rurales en Bretagne du XVI. Siécle a 
la Révolution, 10fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Périgny (M. de), En courant Je Monde, 3fr. 50. 
Education. 
Crouzet (P.), Maitres et Parents, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Corrard (P.), La Nuit de Philodore, 3fr. 50. 
Daudet (L.), Les Primaires, 3fr. 50. 
Derys (G.) L'Amour s’amuse, 3fr. 50. 
Gohier (U.), Plaisir des Dieux, 3fr. 50. 
Hepp (A.), L’audacieux Pardon, 3fr. 50. 
Morgan (J.), Béatrice et Bénédict, 3fr. 50. 


*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


ONE May term is wonderfully like another 
—short, overcrowded, a mingling of examina- 
tion and hospitality, an army of lady visitors 
furnished with all the paraphernalia of war, 
music, and dancing, degrees conferred, and 
then—good-bye, all is over. And the readers 
of The Atheneum naturally inquire whether 
learning has flourished amid all this turmoil 
and confusion. The question is somewhat 
embarressing, and one to be answered with 
many preliminary hems and hahs. | Well, 
nearly every one has been examined, includ- 
ing the examiners themselves, whose papers 
have undergone a pretty searching criticism 
at the hands of their colleagues; then we 
have talked and written and published fly- 
sheets about education ; we have lamented 
the degeneracy of the age, and the inefficiency 
of the University as compared with those in 
other lands ; some of us perchance have cast 
our eyes over a book or two, but this, like 
the use of the middle voice of Aevw, has been 
very seldom, the rush and hurry of a brief 
May term not permitting such luxuries as 
study or contemplation. 

First and foremost, however, the mathe- 
maticians have had their periodical attempt 
to abolish the Senior Wrangler. It is true 
he is an anomaly, but what of that ?_ So are 
his Grace our Chancellor, the Worshipful the 
Vice-Chancellor, the heads of houses, the 
professors, proctors, and all who bear office 
in this body. So are degrees, hoods, caps 
and gowns, bands, bulldogs, college porters, 
college feasts, and a host of other things, 
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necessary and unnecessary. The name of 
the Senior Wrangler began to be printed, if 
I recollect aright, in the deys Eclipse was 
winning his triumphs on the turf. New- 
market was producing its wonderful horses 
and Cambridge, not to be behindhand, gave 
the world its prize undergraduate. The 
Senior Wrengler is en institution peculiar 
to Cambridge. For generations the world 
stood agape at this wonderful boy, and on 
rare occasions it was permitted to wonder 
still further because the annual prodigy had 
justified his existence by reaching the 
episcopal or judicial bench. There ere some 
such successes still among us judging the 
——. As a rule, however, the Senior 
rangler subsided into obscurity, produced 
a mathematical work, took pupils, and lived 
to overhear people say, ‘‘ That queer old 
man with a big head and a stoop was Senior 
Wrangler. They said in his year that his 
was the most marvellous intellect ever 
known. What has he done since, did you 
say ? Well, ‘er—nothing.” Still, it will 
not be without regret that many see the 
Senior Wrangler pass away. There have 
been some great names at the head of 
the Tripos—Paley, Baron Alderson, and 
Bishop Philpott ; Profs. Stokes, Cayley, and 
Adams; Justices Stirling, Romer, and 
Moulton. Whewell and Lord Kelvin were 
both Second Wranglers, the former being 
beaten in the Tripos and Smith’s Prize by 
one who, as the great Master of Trinity 
said, ‘“‘ was rightly named Jacob, for he had 
supplanted him these two times”; and the 
latter yielding his pride of place to Dr. 
Parkinson, the kindest of men, whose 
knowledge on subjects of even greater 
importance to many of us than the purest 
of applied mathematics was unsurpassable. 


Not being a mathematician, I do not 
perhaps fully comprehend why the changes 
proposed are considered to be advantageous 
to the study of the subject, but the argu- 
ment seems to be something like this. It is 
desirable that as many students of science 
and mechanics as possible should have a good 
elementary education in mathematics, and 
comparatively few are capsble of deriving 
any advantage from the pursuit of the more 
difficult subjects of the present Tripos. An 
easy examination—to be taken, if desired, 
in the first year—would be an inducement 
to many to study mathematics at school, 
and would relieve the better men of the 
necessity of keeping up their elementary 
work during the three years of a university 
career. To give a man the title of Senior 
Wrangler for an examination passed at the 
end of his first year—as it is, some Senior 
Wranglers are only second-year men—would 
be little short of an absurdity. Consequently 
the name and dignity should be abolished. 
There seems a good deal of sense in the new 
arrangement, and there are those who think 
that a little compulsory mathematics in the 
Natural Science Tripos might somewhat 
limit the number of First Classes of Part I. 
With respect to the two popular modern 
Triposes, Natural Science and History, it is 
a remarkable fact that in the former the 
examiners are able to arrange their first 
Classes in three goodly columns, whereas 
the more modest historians find about three 
names worthy of such a distinction. 


The great Greek question has received 
its quietus for the present. The “rump” 
of the old syndicate made its report with 
its divagation scheme. A debate was held. 
Mr. Page, of Charterhouse, took the oppor- 
tunity of denouncing clerical head masters 
—a somewhat irrelevant topic which he 
seldom fails to introduce—and to declare 
that B. in Scientia would soon become 
B. inscientie. But the controversy was dead. 





Severel parsons came up, hunched. at the 
expense of their colleges, and voted non 
placet ; and even many of the residents who 
had voted placet last year joined them. The 
grece wes thrown out by a majority of about 
three to one, and now we talk of a commission. 
The clder folks who “run” the University 
are always bringing up this bogey, and have 
told the younger men so often, “If you don’t 
do as I tell you, I'll give you over to that 
great ugly man,” that nobody is frightened, 
and some ere even of opinion that the 
threatened commission might, to their great 
disgust, reform our official reformers. 

The University is in a chronic state of 
impecuniosity, and those who are respon- 
sible for its progress are often in despair 
at the magnitude of their task; nor is the 
cry for more funds unjustifiable when the 
efforts made by Cambridge to meet the grow- 
ing Gemends of all studies are considered. 
But never was an appes! more deserving of 
a hearty response than that made by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Librarian, and Mr. J. W. 
Clark, the Registrary, on behalf of the 
Library. About 17,5001. has been promised, 
but nearly 150,000. is required to endow 
the Library and make it worthy of 
its position. Every member of the 
University — past, present, and future — 
ought to contribute; and those who have 
had the advantage of knowing Mr. J. W. 
Clark in their undergraduate days (and 
their name is legion) ought to make a 
point of giving liberally to a cause he has 
so much at heart. I detest writing begging 
letters, but the cause is sufficient to overcome 
my natural repugnance. 


It has almost become a regular institution 
that Cambridge should be visited by some 
members of the Working Men’s College. 
It was founded in 1854 by F. D. Maurice, 
Tom Hughes, and others, and excites a good 
deal of interest in the University at the 
present time. Those who have had the 
pleasure of entertaining the members of the 
College have been very favourably impressed 
by the modesty, intelligence, and apprecia- 
tiveness of their guests. But some people 
have the most smusing notions of what is 
meant by ‘“ working men.” It may be pre- 
mised that those who attend the Working 
Men’s College are as a rule taken from the 
most intelligent class of clerks and craftsmen, 
not more perfect than the rest of us, but 
sufficiently devoted to intellectual pursuits 
to value all that Cambridge has to show. 
I was greatly diverted at the anticipations 
one lady had formed of the guests she had 
agreed to entertain. Her ideal of a working 
man seemed to have been formed by a 
shepherd she had once met, but she had 
modified this, on hearing that the College 
was in London, by imagining its members 
to be plastery instead of pastoral. I fancy 
she would have been honestly disappointed 
had she known that many of them were as 
good judges of music, to which she professes 
an attachment, as herself. 

But we had more exalted guests in the 
shape of a cousin of the Emperor of China 
and his suite. The Celestial dignitaries 
impressed every one by the dignity and 
composure of their behaviour. Even the 
undergraduates in the gallery were unwilling 
to make fun of the ceremony of conferring 
degrees upon our visitors. True, the function 
savoured more of a barbaric civilization than 
of a progressive university, and if on their 
return the recipients of degrees chose to 
erect a temple in honour of the occasion, 
some of our exalted personages might easily 
figure as gods. Our Vice-Chancellor would 
do for the god of genial welcome, and a niche 
would be found for the Registrary. Moral 
philosophy might furnish a smiling god of 





negation, and natural science a god-that- 


graceth-the-feast. The Public Orator 
might represent the god-who-divideth-the- 
air-with-his-hand ; and others might be 
added to the pantheon of Cambridge. Un- 
fortunately, the Chinese came on Ascension 
Day, and were debarred by the religious 
scruples of the University from witnessing 
an examination. M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, was the sole other recipient 
of an honorary degree—a matter for sincere 
congratulation. We have been bestowing 
this honour so lavishly that hardly any 
eminent man can escape these decorations. 
The French professors who visited Cambridge 
at the time of the races were more happily 
employed in enjoying the hospitality of the 
Master of Peterhouse, who hired the Pitt 
lawn at ‘Grassy ” Corner in order to give 
them the best possible view of our aquatic 
contests. 

Rowing and cricket seem both to flourish 
in Cambridge. Two boats at least—Third 
and First Trinity—were of unusual excellence; 
the Jesus boat would have been good but for 
some of its oarsmen having a bad fit of the 
“blues”? ; and Christ’s and Trinity Hall 
were above the average. Our cricketers 
seem to be reviving the days when Cam- 
bridge really supplied England with ex- 
ponents of the art. 

The Cambridge Review has been showing 
considerable friskiness in its old age. Mr. 
A. C. Benson’s remarkable literary facility 
has been the subject of parody; and that 
great discoverer of new truths, Mr. Butler 
Burke, has turned on his critics in a some- 
what amazing, not to say epoch-making 
letter. The May week number was rather 
witty, though many of its points were only 
for our limited academic circle. J. 











‘THE OPEN ROAD.’ 


THE correspondence which has recently 
appeared in your columns under this heading 
must have seemed to the majority of your 
readers to involve little more than a question 
of good taste ; but I think the facts illustrate 
some of the uncertainties of Copyright Law, 
and prove also that the enforcement of a 
legal right under this law may sometimes 
confer no real benefit upon an author, while 
it does involve others equally concerned in a 
serious loss. 

The right of Mr. Lucas to a half share in 
‘The Open Road’ was never disputed ; but 
I could never understand his claim to the 
copyright, nor can I understand his complaint 
that he has lost money on this book by the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Richards. He certainly 
lost a modest sum representing part of his 
share of the profits due in November, 1904 ; 
but, on the other hand, he has gained the 
entire copyright, and the value of the latter 
greatly exceeds the former. 

The law as to personal contracts between 
publisher and author is so clear that under 
ordinary circumstances I should have given 
up ‘ The Open Road’ on demand as soon as 
the current stock had been exhausted ; but 
when asked to transfer this and other books 
to another publisher it seemed to me that 
Mr. Lucas asked for more than he was entitled 
to have, and in the interests of the creditors 
as a body I felt bound to resist what appeared 
to me to be a very unfair claim, and I hold 
this opinion still. 

There is ample evidence to prove that 
‘The Open Road’ was compiled expressly 
for Mr. Grant Richards on lines that had 
been mutually agreed between the parties, 
and no inconsiderable part of the work was 
done by the publisher. Numerous letters 
are extant showing that the publisher wrote 
to his own literary friends for permission 
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to make extracts from their writings, and in 
these instances the necessary permissions 
were sent to Mr. Richards, and not to Mr. 
Lucas. It was not until after the book had 
been arranged that Mr. Lucas wrote the 
publisher suggesting—I use his own word— 
that, as he had received nothing down, he 
should share the profits by way of remunera- 
tion. To this request Mr. Richards replied : 
“This shall be so.”” Under this rough-and- 
ready agreement Mr. Lucas obtained, during 
the years that followed, an aggregate sum 
such as no publisher in his senses would have 
given him for the original MS. complete. 
It is well known that the success of a book 
of this character depends as much upon 
artistic taste in production and business 
advantages in distribution as it does on the 
literary taste displayed in the compilation. 
It is not disputed that the publisher contri- 
buted these essentials, and he seems to have 
made no charge in the joint account for 
working expenses, although his business 
establishment was costing him nearly 8,0001. 
& year. 

So far as I can ascertain, the copyright 
was always regarded by Mr. Richards as his 
own property, subject of course to a division 
of the profits, and at no time prior to the 
bankruptcy did Mr. Lucas make any claim 
to it. A few months after my appointment 
as trustee I noticed that the stock was running 
low, and in courtesy I advised Mr. Lucas 
that I was about to reprint. This would 
have benefited him even more than the 
estate, and would have left any question of 
rights as it stood. But instead of falling 
in with this common-sense arrangement he 
immediately issued notice of injunction, 
and for many months ‘The Open Road’ 
was withdrawn from circulation, thereby 
involving all creditors without distinction 
in a serious loss. Eventually the Court 
held that Mr. Lucas was entitled to the 
copyright, on the ground that the contract 
was personal, and Mr. Richards had neg- 
lected to take an assignment. 

The results of this dispute may be summed 
up as follows: Mr. Lucas won his case 
on @ point of law—the only point in his 
favour, in my opinion. The creditors of 
the estate have been deprived of their half 
interest in what once was a valuable asset, 
and to this account must be added the loss 
caused by withdrawing the book from circu- 
lation, the costs of legal expenses forced 
on the estate without adequate reason, and 
a further 2001. which I allowed Mr. Moring 
as compensation for his loss of the pub- 
lishing rights. Altogether the creditors 
have been deprived of some six or seven 
hundred pounds that would otherwise have 
been available for dividend. 

In a legal sense any publisher has a right 
to issue a “double” of ‘The Open Road’ 
or any similar compilation, and publishers 
are as much exposed to this form of com- 
petition as authors. A great many mendacious 
stories have been freely circulated about 
Mr. Grant Richards and his late business ; 
but, knowing as I do the worst that has been 
proved, I still think that, had his creditors 
been allowed to retain his former share in 
the copyright of ‘The Open Road,’ Mrs. 
Richards would have abstained from pub- 
lishing any book calculated to depreciate 
their interests. But apart from Mr. Lucas 
these creditors have nothing more to lose. 
By taking advantage of a weak point in a 
generous but defective agreement Mr. Lucas 
has involved the estate in a heavy loss, and 
many authors with a much more substantial 
claim to public sympathy have to suffer. 
That being the case, I hardly think ‘‘ public 
opinion ” will be entirely on one side. 

H. A. Moncrierr, 
the Trustee of the property of Grant Richards, 





“TO QUAIL.” 


THE ‘New English Dictionary’ shows 

that there are two distinct verbs to quail, 
viz., quail, to cower, and quail, to coagulate. 
The latter is from the Latin-coagulare ; and 
I merely mention it in order to clear it out 
of the way. 
_ But es to quail, to cower, it is shown that 
it is quite unconnected with the verb to 
quell, with which I had proposed to connect 
it. The verdict is that “ the early spelling 
and rimes prove a Mid. Eng. quailen (with 
diphthongal at), for which there is no obvious 
source.” 

I now propose to prove that there is a 
fairly obvious and quite certain source for 
it, viz., from the narae of the bird with the 
same spelling. Obviously, this complies 
with all phonological laws; so that it 
merely remains to connect the senses. The 
connexion is simply this, viz., that (whether 
rightly or wrongly) the bird was proverbially 
connected with the notion of quailing, 
cowering, squatting, or cringing. 

My first witness is the celebrated author 
of ‘ The Clerk’s Tale,’ who says in his famous 
epilogue to that tale, ‘“‘ And thou shalt 
make him couche as doth a quaille’’ ; where 
couche is duly explained in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
§ 17, by “to lie down, crouch, cower, as & 
beast, in obedience, fear, &c.’’; see, ¢.g., 
Genesis xlix. 14. 

Next, see the proverbial phrase given in 


the same, s.v. ‘Couch-quail.’ All three 
quotations are to the point :— 
**To lowre, to droupe, to knele, to stuwpe,...... 


"oy cowche quale.”—Skelton, ‘Speke Parrot,’ 
. 420. 

“If there be such dogges...... men must chastice 
them and make them couch quaile.”—More, ‘ Con- 
futation of Tindale,’ ‘ Works,’ p. 586, col. 1. 

‘* How I have made the knaves for to play couch 
quail.”—Thersites, in Hazlitt’s ed. of Dodsley’s 
‘ Plays,’ i. 396. 

It thus appears that the proverbial 
couching of the quail became a _ perfectly 
general idea, and could be used of dogs 
and knaves likewise. 

More might be said; but I propose to 
clinch the business by showing that precisely 
the same usage is current in modern Pro- 
vencal. 

Mistral’s Provencal dictionary gives the 
substantive caio, a quail, whence is derived 
the phrase “‘ faire la caio [lit. to play the 
quail], se terrer, se blottir.” 

And this is how Cotgrave explains 
blotir (sic): ‘* to squat, skowke, or lie close 
to the ground, like a daring Larke, or 
affrighted foul.” WALTER W. SKEAT. 








M. ALBERT SOREL. 


Tue death on Friday in last week of M. 
Albert Sorel is a most serious loss to the 
ranks of French historians. His great 
erudition, his skilful manipulation of masses 
of detail, and his impartiality place him in the 
front rank of nineteenth-century historians, 
French or otherwise. It may be said of 
M. Sorel, as of many other great men, that 
he made more noise in going out of the world 
than he ever made whilst in it, for in spite 
of his contributions to historic knowledge, 
he remained up to the end of his too short 
life a mere name to the person of average 
intelligence: a grave historian, occupied 
only with his books. 

M. Sorel was born at Honfleur on 
August 13th, 1842, and obtained ® post in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of which 
during the Franco-German War he was 
Chief Secretary to the Government of 
National Defence. He not only took a 





prominent part in the making of the history 
of that eventful period, but was also destined 
to become its historian, for in 1875 he pub- 
lished his ‘Histoire diplomatique de la 
Guerre franco-allemande,’ in two volumes. 
During the succeeding years, and con- 
currently with various public appointments, 
he wrote a number of other books, notably, 
in collaboration with his friend M. Funck- 
Brentano, a ‘ Précis du Droit des Gens’ 
(1876). His other books included ‘ Essais 
d’Histoire et de Critique’ (1883); and a 
monograph on Montesquieu (1887), which 
is, I believe, the only one of his writings yet 
translated into English. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1885 that his full powers as an his- 
torian revealed themselves, when he published 
the first volume of his great work ‘ L’Europe 
et la Révolution frangaise.’ This work, 
which occupied its author for just — 
years, is @ monument of minute researc 
and energy. In the interval which elapsed 
between the first volume and the eighth he 
published a number of literary and historical 
essays, which dealt with such varied subjects 
as Madame de Staél and Guy de Maupassant, 
Napoleon and Hoche, and the partition of 
Poland. 

If his works never appealed to the popular 
imagination, like those of Taine and Michelet 
in France, and those of Macaulay and J. R. 
Green in England, their author at least had 
nothing to complain of on the score of official 
recognition, for he was the recipient of the 
highest distinctions to which a Frenchman 
can aspire. When the Kecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques was formed he became 
one of its professors; he was elected a 
member of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques in 1889, where he 
succeeded Fustel de Coulanges; and in 
1894 he took the place of Taine at the 
Académie Francaise. The great work of 
his life was on three occasions honoured 
with the Prix Gobert. W. R. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Soruesy, Witkinson & Hopce seld 
from the 27th to the 30th ult. the following books 
and MSS. : Jane Eyre, first edition, 1847, 17/. 10s. T. 
Campbell’s original MS. of the Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
217. Cokayne’s English Peerage, 8 vols., 1887-98, 
24/. Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 1793-1893, 624. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, first edition, with several 
proof-sheets corrected by Dickens, 1844, 31. 
Vicar of Wakefield, first edition, slightly im- 
perfect, 2 vols., 1766, 701. Heures de lUsaige 
de Baieux, printed on vellum (Paris, 1515), 36. 
Hore B.V.M., MS. on vellum, XV. Century, 
12 miniatures, 40/. Moore’s Journals and Letters 
of Lord Byron, extra illustrated, 1830, 37l. 
T. Campbell’s original MS. of Lochiel’s Warning, 
1802, 157. Decker’s The Dead Terme, or West- 
minster’s Complaint, 1608, 44/. Baxter’s Coloured 
Oil Prints (143), 49/. Poliphilus, Aldus, 1499, 1010. 
Illuminated MS. of the Order of the Garter, 
1490-1515 (2), 70/. Harding’s Portraits of the 
Royal Family, printed in colours, 1805-6, 35/. 10s. 
Montaigne’s Essais, by Florio, 1603, 50/. Museum 
Worsleyanum, presentation copy to Nelson, 
1794, 5l/.; Platonis Opera Grecé,  editio 
princeps, Venet., Aldus, 1513, 24/. Plutarchi 
Opera, editio princeps, Venet., Aldus, 1509-19, 
75/. Lamb’s Mrs. Leicester’s School, first edition, 
1809, 39/7. Nelson’s Prayer Book, 1769, 411. 
Redford’s Art Sales, 2v |s., 1888, 18/. 5s. Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, with Colin Clout, first edition, 
1590-6, 49/. 10s.; Complaints, first edition, 1591, 


65/. Tunstall’s De Arte Supputandi, Pynson, 1522, 
26/. Tennyson’s The Throstle, only two copies 
printed, 1889, 26/. Redouté, Les Roses, 1817-24, 
83/1.  Silius Italicus, 1471, finely bound,  34/. 


Lilford’s British Birds, 1885-97, 44/. Gould’s Birds 
of Great Britain, 1873, 60. Loggan’s Oxonia et 
Cant Illustrata, 1675-88, 21/. 15s. Scottish Acts, 1597- 
1647, 20/. Knox’s First Prayer Book in Gaelic, 1567, 
305/. Burns’s autograph of the sung Nancy, 361. ; 
Autograph Letter to the Rev. John Skinner, 1100. 
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So 
——— 





Official Correspondence of Charles, Lord Whit- 
worth, 1701-25, 141/. Shakspeare, First Folio, 
imperfect, 1623, 245/. Breviarium Romanum, MS. 
on vellum, See. XIV., 36/.  Blake’s Poetical 
Sketches, 1783, presentation copy, 109/. The 
Triall of Treasure, a New and Merry Enterlude, 
1567, 160/. Darius, a Pretty New Enter- 
lude, 1577, 122/. John Evangelist, Interlude, 
J. Waley, n.d., 102/. Lusty Juventus, Interlude, 
J. Awdely, n.d., 140/. Appius and Virginia, 
a New Tragicall-Comedie, 1575, 101/. Octavia, 
by Thomas Nuce, H. Denham (1566 ?), 827. Still’s 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1575), 180/. Jacob and 
Esau, a Comedie, 1568, 148/. Wapull’s Time 
tarryeth for no Man, 1576, 176/. Nice Wanton, a 
Prettie Interlude, J. Allde (1561), 1697. Heywood’s 
Playe of the Weather, J. Awdley, n.d., 90/. Welth 
and Helth, an Interlude, n.d. (15—), 195/. Preston’s 
Cambises, E. Allde (15702), 1697. Ingelend’s 
Interlude of the Disobedient Child, T. Colwell 
(c. 1567), 2337. The Interlude of Youth, J. Waley, 
n.d., 230/. New Custome, an Interlude, A. Veale, 
n.d., 1551. Impatient Poverty, an Interlude, J. 
Kynge, 1550, 1507. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold on Thursday 
and Friday in last week an important collection of 
books, intiutinn a portion of the art library of the 
late James Staats Forbes. The following were 
some of the chief prices: Haden’s Etudes 4 l’Eau- 
forte, 25 plates, 165/.; Vienna Gallery, 12 parts, 
21/.; Museo del Prado, 27/. 6s.; The National 
Gallery, 21/.; The Hermitage Gallery, 26/. 5s. ; 
English Art, 15 parts, proof copy, 15/. 15s. ; 
Catalogue of the Secretan Collection, 5/. 5s.; 
Organia’s Monographs on Venice, 25 vols., 23/. ; 
Menpes’s Etchings and Dry-Points (Japan), 
16/. 16s. ; Burlington Fine-Arts Club, Catalogue of 
Miniatures, 15/. 15s.; Grands Peintres Frangais et 

trangers, 6/. 10s.; and Redford’s Art Sales, 
18/. 7s. 6d. The sale also included Gould’s Birds 
of Great Britain, 38/. ; The Sportsman’s Companion, 
1760, 6/. 5s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 10 vols. 
only, 14/. 15s.; Bacon’s Apologie, 1605, and 
Apophthegmes, 1626, 15/.; and Autograph Letter 
of Washington, 26/. 

Messrs. Hodgson & Co. included in their sale 
last week the , i of the late Mrs. Porter and 
other properties. The following are the chief 
prices: The Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, 3 vols., 60/. _Blagdon’s Life of George 
Morland, coloured plates, 34/. Hepplewhite’s 
Cabinet - Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide, 17. 
Water-Colour Drawings by Bunbury and others 
in a folio album, 37/. Keats’s Endymion, first 
edition, boards, uncut, 267. Apperley’s Life of a 
Sportsman, 21/. The Tudor Translations, 40 vols., 
22/. Defoe’s Works, 20 vols., 12/. Carlyle’s 
Works, 34 vols., 13/. 15s. Didot’s Greek and 
Latin Classics, 86 vols., 25/. English Historical 
Review, 1886-1906, 18 vols., 16/. 








Literary Gossip. 


E. Grant Ricuards will publish shortly 
a new volume of poems by Mr. John 
Davidson, entitled ‘Holiday, and other 
Poems.’ This is the first volume of lyrical 
verse from Mr. Davidson’s pen for many 
years. Ina prose appendix Mr. Davidson 
delivers himself of some debatable remarks 
on poetry. 


A FURTHER interesting announcement 
is made in connexion with the “ Stratford 
Town Shakespeare,” of which vol. vii. 
will shortly be issued. The Shakespeare 
Head Press will give as frontispiece to 
vol. viii. the first direct reproduction of 
the famous Garrick Club bust of Shak- 
speare. Hitherto all representations of 
this bust have been made from one of the 
two plaster casts thereof, as it was said to 
be impossible to obtain a successful photo- 
graph of the original black terra-cotta 
bust. This difficulty has, however, been 





overcome, and the result is an admirable 
addition to the extant portraits of Shak- 
speare. The publishers have secured from 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann an elaborate essay on 
Shakspearean portraits for the last volume 
of this edition. 


Axsout the middle of the month the 
Manchester University Press will publish a 
volume of ‘ Studies in Roman Imperialism ” 
by the late W. T. Arnold, of The Manchester 
Guardian. It consists of the fragments 
ready for publication of a considerable 
work on the history of the early Empire, 
on which Mr. Arnold was engaged when 
incapacitated by his fatal illness. Mr. 
Edward Fiddes, cial Lecturer in Roman 
History in the University, is editing the 
work. The volume will include some 
account of Mr. Arnold’s life by his sister, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and his colleague, 
Mr. C. E. Montague. A new edition of 
Mr. Arnold’s well-known ‘Roman Pro- 
vincial Administration’ is announced for 
September by Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford. 
It will be edited by Mr. Shuckburgh. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces for publica- 
tion in the early autumn ‘Madame 
Récamier and her Friends,’ by M. Herriot. 
At the last meeting of the French 
Academy it was decided to award 1,000fr. 
of the Bordin Prize to M. Herriot for 
this book. 


A ‘History oF Sierra LEONE’ in 
popular form, by Mr. A. B. C. Sibthorpe, is 
announced for publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish before 
long a humorous story by Mr. Philip 
Treherne, author of ‘ A Monte Carlo Ven- 
ture’ and ‘ Miss Chesterton’s Decision.’ 
The title will be ‘ A Love Cure.’ 


Tue Rev. Bridgeman Boughton-Leigh’s 
‘Memorials of a Warwickshire Family’ 
will be published this month by Mr. 
Henry Frowde. Sir H. Gilzean-Reid in a 
prefatory note points out that the Leighs 
and Boughton-Leighs are a notable race. 


~ Gzora Branpes has just published 
some interesting Ibsen letters in the 
Scandinavian papers, written in 1889-90, 
to a young lady in Vienna, whom Ibsen 
met in Tirol. 


Amone the new Fellows elected at the 
recent general meeting of the British 
Academy are Dr. R. H. Charles, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Dr. 
J. E. McTaggart, and Dr. Edward Moore. 
The last named has also been elected a 
corresponding member of the Accademia 
della Crusca. 


Tue Historical Association, formed on 
May 19th, met last Saturday at University 
College, W.C., to consider the draft consti- 
tution presented by the temporary com- 
mittee appointed at the first meeting. The 
constitution having been adopted, Prof. 
Firth was unanimously elected President ; 
a number of well-known historians and 
teachers of history were then elected Vice- 
Presidents or Members of the Council. 
The Association, which will not trench 
upon the provinces of the Royal Historical 





Society or The English Historical Review, 
has as its aims (1) to collect information 
about systems of historical teaching and 
the material available (books, maps, illus- 
trations, &c.); (2) to distribute such in- 
formation among the members; (3) to 
encourage local centres for the discussion 
of questions relating to the study and 
teaching of history ; (4) to represent the 
needs of the study and teaching of history 
to all authorities having control over 
education. Full information can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Miss M. A. 
on 7, Chenies Street Chambers, 


Next Wednesday the library collected 
by the late F. D. Mocatta and the endow- 
ment fund raised by public subscription 
will be presented to University College on 
behalf of the Jewish Historical Society. 


WE hear with regret of the death of 
Mr. H. A. Spurr at the early age of 
thirty-six. Mr. Spurr worked as journalist 
on The Eastern Morning News, The Sunday 
Times, and The Family Herald. He was 
the author of two successful little books, 
‘A Cockney in Arcadia’ and ‘ Bachelor 
Ballads’ ; later, he devoted his time to a 
book on ‘The Life and Writings of 
Alexandre Dumas,’ together with transla- 
tions of Dumas’s plays and fairy stories. 


Tue death is announced of M. Paul 
Duval, who wrote much in the Paris 
newspapers and published many books 
under the pen-name of Jean Lorrain. M. 
Duval was born at Fécamp in 1855. His 
earlier volumes of verse, ‘Le Sang des 
Dieux,’ ‘Les Griseries, and others, 
showed the influence of Baudelaire. From 
about 1880 he became an active journalist. 
The list of his published novels, or what 
passed as such, is long. One of the most 
popular is dull and incomprehensible to 
the English reader not deeply versed in 
French argot, and nearly all are of the 
decadent type. 


M. Victor Povurtn, who died last week 
at Chatelneuf (Jura), represented Jura in 
the Chambre des Députés for fifteen years. 
He was in his sixty-eighth year, and was 
a militant Republican journalist in the 
time of the Second Empire, when he 
founded “La Petite Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale”” and ‘La Bibliothéque Démo- 
cratique.” The list of his published 
books includes translations of Juvenal 
and Cicero. His ‘ La Guerre et |’Empire’ 
and ‘ Qu’est-ce que la République ?’ en- 
joyed great success in their day. 


M. Fernand HeEnry’s translation into 
French verse of Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’ which we noticed 
at length in The Atheneum, was 
“crowned” by the Academy at the sit- 
ting of June 28th. The Academy has 
also given him 500fr., part of the Prix 
Langlois, in respect of the same book. 
This prize is for translations, and parts of 
it are awarded also to M. Auguste Ray- 
mond for a translation of a German book 
on ‘Greek Thinkers,’ presumably that of 
Dr. Gomperz; to M. Urbain Mangin for 
a translation of Ferrero; and to M, 
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Alauzit for a version of Prof. William 
James’s book on ‘ Religious Experiences.’ 


ANOTHER French poet had the happi- 
ness of being ‘‘ crowned”? last week—M. 
Paul Hubert, to whom has been awarded 
the 1906 Prix Sully-Prudhomme, of the 
value of 1,500fr. The poem which has 
won this distinction is taken from a 
volume entitled ‘ Horizons d’Or,’ which is 
to appear shortly, and which one member 
of the commission appointed to make the 
award has described as ‘‘ Les Géorgiques 
de la France.” M. Hubert was until 
recently connected with Le Monde Moderne, 
and is a native of Languedoc, the charms 
of which have inspired many of his verses. 


Tue ‘ Mémoires de Mistral,’ which, with 
the numerous illustrations, have proved 
a popular feature of Les Annales 
Politiques et Littéraires during the last six 
months, will shortly appear as a book. 
There will be three forms of it: one 
version in French, and another in 
Provengale, whilst the third will be an 
Edition de luxe and will include both texts. 


NIETZSCHE’S sister and biographer, Frau 
Elisabeth Foerster-Nietzsche, reaches her 
sixtieth year this month. Her portrait, 
by Prof. Hans Olde, is to be presented to 
her, and to be placed in the “ Nietzsche- 
Archiv ” at Weimar. 


THe death, in his sixtieth year, is 
announced from Kiel of Paul Heims, 
better known by his pen-name of Ger- 
hard Walter. His stories were for the 
most part graphic descriptions of life on 
the coast and the sea, with which he was 
thoroughly acquainted. His best-known 
book is ‘ Rund um die Erde,’ a description 
of his experiences on a cruiser during 
many years. 


THE Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week 
are Annual Report of the Deputy Master 
and Comptroller of the Mint (ls.); Code 
of Regulations for Public Elementary 
Schools, with Schedules (3d.); Eleventh 
Report of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland (3s. 7d.) ; and two which we 
name under ‘ Fine Art Gossip.’ 








SCIENCE 


—_—o— 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Infant Mortality : a Social Problem. By 
George Newman, M.D. (Methuen & Co.)— 
This book is the first volume of “ The New 
Library of Medicine,” issued under the 
general editorship of Dr. Saleeby. It deals 
with one of the most important national 
problems of the present day. Modern 
sanitation has led to so great an increase in 
the longevity of adults that nearly all the 
life-insurance companies are yielding large 
dividends or paying considerable bonuses, 
but the number of deaths occurring in children 
under a@ year old shows no diminution. 
They die in as large numbers as they did 
thirty years ago—partly from what may be 
called “ prematurity,” or insufficient vitality, 
partly from the dirty surroundings inseparable 
from extreme poverty, but chiefly from 
the ignorance and neglect of maternal 





duties which form a marked characteristic of 
too many English women. The appearance of 
Dr. Newman’s book, the recent Conference 
on Infantile Mortality, and the Report of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration show that a determined 
attempt is being made to reduce the number 
of infants who die from causes other than 
those of preventible disease in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. The problem to be 
solved varies, as is shown by Dr. Newman’s 
maps, in different parts of the country. 
In some parts it is due to the overwork of 
the mother in mills and factories, leading 
to the production of effete progeny; in other 
parts overcrowding leads to premature 
death from epidemic diarrhea; whilst in 
others, again, gross ignorance of the needs 
of a baby leads to its early death. Medical 
officers of health therefore are unable to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules for the prevention 
of infantile mortality, but it is clear that they 
are keenly alive to the necessity for imme- 
diate and vigorous action. Dr. Newman’s 
book directs attention to the various means 
which appear to promise the most satis- 
factory results. It is written well and 
clearly, and should be read by every one 
who is interested in preventing the waste 
of child-life which is occurring not only in 
England, but also throughout every civilized 
country. 


Principia Therapeutica. By Harrington 
Sainsbury, M.D. (Same publishers.)—It was 
a good thought of Dr. Sainsbury to publish 
the series of essays to which he has given the 
title ‘ Principia Therapeutica.’ He is dis- 
tinguished as a physiologist, as a pathologist, 
and as a clinical physician, and it is only 
a@ man with a grasp of these fundamentals 
who should venture to write on therapeutic 


science. The subject has been somewhat 
neglected of late years in its broadest 
aspects, though there has been no 
lack of books on materia medica pub- 


lished for the use of students and medical 
practitioners. Dr. Paris treated  thera- 
peutics scientifically in his ‘ Pharmacologia,’ 
and they were dealt with in a more popular 
form by Dr. Milner Fothergill. Dr. Sains- 
bury takes up a position between these two 
authors. He writes gracefully, and so 
clearly that the reader is carried from point 
to point without any sense of fatigue, and 
with hardly any knowledge of the depths 
he is sounding. But the caution might 
be prefixed to this book which the old 
translator gave to the reader of the fables 
of Bidpai :— 

‘*He that beginneth not to read this book from 
the beginning to the ende, and that advisedly 
followeth not the order he findeth written, shall 
never profit anything thereby. But reading through 
and oft, advising what hee readeth, hee shall find 
a marveylous benefit thereof.” 


To such a one the book will rank as one of 
the golden works of medicine. 

The book opens with a short dialogue, in 
the manner of Erasmus’s ‘ Colloquies,’ 
between a pathologist and a physician, to 
show that all is not revealed in the deadhouse, 
though much may be learnt there about the 
processes of disease. Dr. Sainsbury then 
discusses the problem which continuously 
confronts every medical man, ‘‘ What is 
best to be done for the patient?” He lays 
due stress upon the tendency of every living 
body to recover from injury and disease, 
the “vis medicatrix nature” of the ancients 
which is really a manifestation of the reserve 
powers of the tissues, and not any positive 
active principle making for health. The 
existence of a reserve power—unknown for 
each individual, and on each occasion when 
it is needed—makes the Hippocratic maxim 
of “ Primum non nocere”’ as valuable now 


‘ 





as when it was first enunciated. But non 
nocere by itself does not epitomize the whole 
duty of a physician. When it has been 
acted upon literally it has been styled fit- 
tingly a “ meditation upon death,” because 
the physician has folded his hands and done 
nothing. For its full use the qualification 
primum is essential. The physician is bound 
to act after a time. He may and should 
call to his aid drugs or a surgeon before it is 
too late, and he thus illustrates in the fullest 
sense the second part of the maxim “ secundo 
prodesse,” for, having sought in the first 
place not to do harm, he should next 
assist, if possible, the action of nature. 

The principles of prescribing and the 
essentials of dietetics are then passed in 
review. It is pleasant to notice that Dr. 
Sainsbury takes up a position consonant 
with the teachings of common sense—that 
no scheme of diet can be of universal appli- 
cation, and that alcohol can be used advan- 
tageously as well as abused. Some detached 
notes in the chapter dealing with the order 
of treatment might well be elaborated in 
a second series of essays of a nature 
similar to those contained in the present 
volume. 


Consumption : its Relation to Man and 
his Civilization, its Prevention and Cure. 
By John Bessner Huber, M.D. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company.)—This book deals 
somewhat discursively with the subject of 
consumption in its many aspects. There is 
hardly detail enough for the medical man 
who is in search of the latest advances, but 
it will be useful to him as it contains a good 
account of the different sanatoria, both in 
the United States and in Europe, which are 
devoted to the service of consumptives ; 
whilst for the general reader who from any 
cause is especially interested in the subject 
of pulmonary phthisis there is a fund of 
information in regard to prophylaxis and 
general treatment. Attention is drawn to 
the cruelty of sending phthisical patients 
away from their homes to health resorts 
which are not known personally to the medical 
attendant, unless care be taker to send them 
with an introduction to some responsible 
person in the district. An intimate know- 
ledge of the poorer districts in New York 
enables the author to show that the sanitary 
conditions of the slums there are infinitely 
worse than those occurring in the most 
neglected parts of our large cities. He tells us 
that there are many wards in the borough of 
Manhattan where the population attains a 
density of six to eight hundred or even a 
thousand per acre, whereas the most densely 
populated districts of Paris, Vienna, London, 
or Prague do not exceed four hundred in 
the same area. Consumption claims many 
lives in these congested areas of New York ; 
but the Tenement House Act has recently 
given increased powers to the Public Health 
Department, and there is good reason to 
hope that these Augean stables may at last 
be cleansed. 

The author has read widely, and has 
selected a series of apposite quotations from 
great writers as headings to his chapters, 
but his own style is so peculiar and involved 
as to make the book difficult to read. These 
peculiarities are well summed up by a clergy- 
man of Dr. Huber’s acquaintance who writes 
to him about one of his books: ‘I cannot 
say it is easy reading. The words of 
brobdignagian [sic] majesty and geological 
construction made getting along like riding 
on a log road.” ‘The illustrations are good, 
there is a fair index, and there are some 
interesting appendixes, one showing the 
percentage of alcohol in the various ‘‘ non- 
alcoholic ’’ tonics and bitters recommended 
for the use of inebriates, 
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SOCIETIES. 


Linnean.—June 21.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—Miss L. S. Gibbs, Miss E. J. 
Welsford, Mr. W. Denison Roebuck, and Mr. H. J. 
Waddington were admitted Fellows.—Mr. H. E. 
Houghton and Mr. T. Fox were elected Fellows. 
—-Mr. W. Saville Kent exhibited transparencies 
and lantern-slides in a three-colour process of 
eee of fish and associated fauna of the 

olynesian coral-reefs.—The Chairman, the Rev. 
t. k. R. Stebbing, and Mr. W. Carruthers con- 
tributed to the discussion which followed.—Prof. 
F. E. Weiss showed a section, and an enlarged 
drawing of a section, of the root-tip of Lyginoden- 
dron oldhamium, a fossil Cycadofilix from the 
Lower Coal-Measures, displaying an extraordinary 
preservation of the young tissues.—Dr. D. 
Scott and Mr. Carruthers spoke on the highly 
interesting character of the section.—Mr. J 
Waddington exhibited some cases of prepared 
Crustacea, in series from the youngest to the fully 
adult state.—The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing and 
Prof. C. Stewart referred to the remarkable 
excellence of the preparations. —Miss L. 8. Gibbs 
read an abstract of her paper, ‘A Contribution to 
the Botany of Southern Rhodesia,’ illustrating her 
remarks by lantern-slides from her own negatives. 
Twenty-three new species were described.—Dr. 
Rendle opened a discussion, followed by Prof. 
Weiss, Mr. E. G. Baker, and Sir Dietrich Brandis. 
—Mr. Carruthers read a paper on ‘The Authentic 
Portraits of Linnzus,’ with lantern-slides.—The 
third paper was by Dr. O. Stapf, entitled ‘ Plante 
Nove Daweane in Uganda Lect.’ — Mr. 
Wesché gave an abstract of a paper, contributed 
by Mr. J. Hopkins n, on ‘The Genitalia of 
Diptera,’ illustrating his remarks by lantern-slides 
from his drawings.—The next meeting will be held 
on November Ist. 





ZooLoaicaL. —June 19.—Sir Edmund G. Loder, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during May.— 
Dr. W. T. Calman exhibited, on behalf of Dr. A. 
Dugés, a specimen of the crustacean Palemon 
jamaicensis, Herbst, from the Atoyac River, Vera 
Cruz. He also exhibited a photograph of a lobster 
with abnormal chele.—Dr. C. G. Seligmann, the 
Society’s Pathologist, exhibited and a remarks 
up n the heart of a tiger that had died in the 
menagerie. He also exhibited some feathers from 
the tail of a cock pheasant which were gradually 
assuming the pattern of the feathers of the hen 
bird.—Mr. W. Saville Kent exhibited a series of 
lantern-slides, taken from photographs in natural 
colours, illustrating the fish and associated fauna 
of the Polynesian coral reefs.—Sir Charles Eliot 
communicated a paper entitled ‘On the Nudibranchs 
of Southern India and Ceylon, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Collections and Drawings preserved in 
the Hancock Museum at Newcastle-on-Tyne.’—The 
Hon. Walter Rothschild exhibited specimens of, 
and described, a new species of zebra, intermediate 
between Hquus zebra and H. burchelli, from North- 
East Rhodesia, and a new bushbuck from Portu- 
guese East Africa. He also exhibited specimens of 
the forest-pigs, Hylochwrus meinertzhageni, Pota- 
mocherus johnstoni, and P. chwropotamus dwmonis, 
and described certain distinctive features.—A paper 
was read from Dr. G. Stewardson Brady containing 
an account of the Entomostraca taken during a 
bathymetrical survey of the New Zealand lakes, 
and a comparison of this fauna with that of the 
English lakes, which appeared to present very 
similar physical conditions. —A paper by Prof. C. 
Chilton, dealing with the higher Crustacea obtained 
during the same survey, was also read.—Mr. C. 
Tate Regan read a paper entitled ‘ A Classification 
of the Selachian Fishes..—A paper by Mr. F. F. 
Laidlaw gave an account « f the Polyclad Turbellaria 
from the Cape Verde Islands collected by Mr. C. 
Crossland.—Messrs. E. G. B. Meade-Waldo and 
M. J. Nicoll gave an account of a large unknown 
marine animal they had observed off the east of 
Brazil during their cruise in the Earl of Crawford’s 
yacht the Valhalla.—This meeting closel the 
session 1905-6. 





MicroscopicaL.—June 20.—Dr. W. H. Scott, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. T. Holder ex- 
hibited and described a microscope made by 
Andrew Pritchard in 1846, and lent for exhibition 





by Mr. W. R. Reeves. It bears Pritchard’s 
address, 162, Fleet Street, and was made for 
Mr. T. M. Ray.—Dr. Hebb exhibited some high- 
power stereo-photomicrographs of diatoms, received 
from Mr. D. Iman, of Adelaide.—The President 
read a paper ‘On the Structure of some Carbon- 
iferous Ferns.’ He pointed out the change which 
had taken place during the last three years in our 
conception of the Carboniferous ferns. So many 
examples of fern-like plants were now known to 
have borne seeds, or were suspected of having 
been seed-bearers, that comparatively few un- 
doubted ferns were left; and it was questioned 
whether, at least in the Lower Carboniferous, true 
ferns existed. One family, the Botryopteridee, 
was admitted to be well represented in Lower as 
well as Upper Carboniferous times; and Mr. 
Newell Arbor has proposed to establish a group of 
Primofilices to include this and other primitive 
ferns of the Palwozic age. The object of the 
communication was to give a few illustrations of 
this ancient race cf ferns. The Botryopteridee 
were first described, beginning with the type 
genus a. The genus Zygopteris was 
next considered. A new genus from the Lower 
Coal-Measures of Lancashire, for which the name 
of Botrychioxylon was proposed, was then de- 
scribed. Two or three «ther examples of the 
family having been noticed, Dr. Scott described 
certain annulate fern sporangia. The germination 
of spores within a sporangium was demonstrated, 
and this sporangium had recently been identified 
as belonging to Stauropteria oldhamia. The paper 
was illustrated by fossil and recent sections 
thrown on the screen. 


Royat_ Ixstitvtion.— July 2.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the ehair. —The 
Hon. Arthur Stanley, Dr. T. B. Hyslop, and Dr. 
J. G. MeKendrick were elected Members. 


Hetientc.—June 25.—Prof. Percy Gardner, 
President, in the chair.—The Chairman delivered 
his annual address, summarizing the progress of 
archeological research for the previous twelve 
months. Having alluded to the losses the Society 
had sustained during the year by death, he selected 
two or three points in the year’s work for special 
note. Among these were the excavations at Sparta 
conducted by the British School at Athens, and 
the reconstruction and restoration of ancient 
buildings in Greece, notably of the Erechtheion 
at Athens. In the sphere of publication the most 
important work that had appeared was the monu- 
mental book on the temple of Aphaia at Augina by 
Prof. Furtwiingler and his colleagues, Dr. Fiechter 
and Dr. Thiersch. The waste products of the earlier 
excavations had been made use of, and, by the 
combination of the newly found fragments with 
those already at Munich, an entirely novel arrange- 
ment of the pedimental sculptures had been 
attained. In this the stiff and mechanical balance of 
figure against figure had been replaced by fighting 
groups on either side of the central figure of 
Athena. From this it would seem that the rigid 
symmetry, which for a century has passed for an 
essential characteristic of A%ginetan art, is due 
rather to Cockerell and Thorwaldsen than to the 
school of Onatas.—Mr. Cecil Smith gave an illus- 
trated communication on the arrangement of the 
Parthenon pediments. The so-called Victory of 
the eastern pediment should now be transferred 
to the western, as recently discovered documen- 
tary evidence proved that this torso was found at 
the western end of the Parthenon, and the figure 
appears in Carrey’s drawings of the western gable. 
lf, as seems likely, she is there to be identified as 
Eris, the pediments would be left without any 
representation of attendant Victories—a most 
unlikely contingency, whether we consider the 
place which Victory took in Greek mythology, or 
the tendency of the Greek artist to make his com- 
position clear by the introduction of subsidiary 
figures like these, or the analogies supplied by 
painters of contemporary vases. Mr. Cecil Smith 
considered that small figures of Victory did once 
exist in both the pediments. In the eastern gable 
a Victory would fill the empty apex admirably : 
in the western she might appear to emerge from 
the sacred olive, which would give her the neces- 
sary support. — Prof. Percy Gardner was elected 
President for a term of five years, in succession to 





the late Sir Richard Jebb ; and a scheme prop< wed 
by the Council for the creation of a class of Student 
Associates was adopted. 


Britisu Numismatic.—June 27.—Mr. Bernard 
Roth, V.P., in the chair.—After a resolution of 
sympathy with the President, Mr. Carlyon-Britton, 
who was absent owing to a family bereavement, 
Mr. Roth read a paper on ‘ Ancient British Coins 
f und at South Ferriby, near Barton-on-Humber.’ 
These comprised seven gold and eighteen silver 
pieces of the Brigantes, and were collected from 
time to time as the Humber washed away the 
banks of what, from the numerous other relies dis- 
closed, seems to have been an ancient cemetery. 
Although the gold coins added a second specimen of 
the supposed unique piece Evans K. 11, it was in 
the silver that the real interest lay. When Sir John 
Evans published his standard work on ‘ The Coin- 
age of the Ancient Britons’ no silver currency was 
known of the Brigantes ; but a few years ago five 
specimens were discovered at Honley, near Hud- 
dersfield, which had been buried in an ox-bone. 
The eighteen examples described in detail by Mr. 
Roth therefore formed a new chapter in our know- 
ledge of the currency north of the Trent in the 
first century. In illustration of the subject a 
series of the coinage of the Brigantes was exhibited 
from the collections of Sir John Evans, Mr. Car- 
lyon-Britton, Mr. T. Sheppard, and the author.— 
Amongst other exhibitions were the Peninsular 
Medal with seven bars, the gold order as Knight 
of Hanover, and the armorial seal of Sir John P. 
Hopkins, by Major Freer; a series of coins of 
Charles I. bearing the initial R for Rawlins, the 
engraver, by Miss H. Farquhar ; an original of the 
Upcott token with a re-strike of it, recently de- 
scribed as ‘‘a trial piece,” by Mr. S. H. Hamer ; 
and a countermarked Spanish dollar issued by John 


Morris, of Paisley, by Mr. A. H. Baldwin. 








Science Gossip. 


Many friends of the late Prof. W. F. R. 
Weldon have expressed the desire for some 
memorial, not only of the man himself, but 
also of that movement to which he devoted 
himself so strenuously—the application of 
exact methods of statistical inquiry to pro- 
blems in zoology. It has been suggested 
that the memorial should consist of a portrait 
(medallion or bust) in the Museum at Oxford, 
a cast of which might be placed in University 
College, London, and of a prize (medal or 
premium) which should be awarded periodic- 
ally to the author of the most valuable 
biometric publication of recent date. Con- 
tributions will be devoted to the portrait in 
the first place, and may be sent to Dr. G. H. 
Fowler, 58, Bedford Gardens, W., or Prof. 
Kerl Pearson, University College, W.C., or 
directly to the Old Bank, Oxford. 


THe Proceedings of the Royal Society 
were divided about a year ago into two series, 
one mathematical and physical, and the other 
biological. A subscription, paid in advance 
at a reduced price for either series, now 
entitles subscribers to receive parts as soon 
as they are published, or else the volumes 
when complete, in boards or in paper covers. 
Each number of Proceedings now also con- 
tains an announcement on the cover of the 
more recent memoirs of the Philosophical 
Transactions as published separately in 
wrappers, and the prices at which they can 
be obtained. 


Mr. Frank E. Ross, of the International 
Latitude Observatory, Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land, publishes in No. 4101 of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten elements which he has 
computed (from observations obtained during 
the last two oppositions of the planet) of the 
seventh satellite of Jupiter. He finds its 


period to amount to 259-7 days, and the’ 


mean distance from the planet to be 0-078 
in terms of the earth’s mean distance from 
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the sun, or about 7,250,000 miles. This 
satellite is only slightly more distant from 
Jupiter than the sixth, 7.e., about 170,000 
miles ; but on account of their large eccen- 
tricities they do not approach each other 
within two millions of miles. The mutual 
inclination of their orbits is about 28°-1, 


In No. 116 of the Harvard College Obser- 
vatory Circular Prof. E. C. Pickering proposes 
a plan for concerted action amongst astro- 
nomers to obtain by photography a ‘‘Durch- 
musterung”’ of variable stars, registering 
thei: number and distribution down to the 
sixteenth magnitude. This may be accom- 
plished, he thinks, by exposures of one hour 
or (better) two hours, and photographic 
telescopes of eight or more inches in aperture. 
The number of variables now known exceeds 
three thousand, and systematic co-operation 
in extending it is desirable. 











FINE ARTS 


—_— 


French Art from Watteau to Prud’hon, 
together with an Introduction and some 
Studies in the Social History of the 
Period by Various Authors. Edited by 
J. J. Foster. Illustrated. Edition de 
Luxe. Vol. I. (Dickinsons.) 

THE sumptuous volume we have before 

us is but the first of a series of three to 

be devoted to French art of the eighteenth 
century. For some time past there has 
been in England a gradual, though steady 
increase of artistic esteem for French 
pictures of the period; and it is no 
doubt in response to this feeling that 

Mr. Foster has undertaken the editor- 

ship of these beautiful, and, let us hasten 

to add, erudite éditions de luxe. 

Rich in brilliancy and effect, though 
occasionally obviously studied in pose, 
the works of the French painters under 
the ancien régime have nearly all one 
salient characteristic, which is, for the 
most part, totally lacking in our English 
masters of the same period: this is arti- 
ficiality, which, in a great many instances, 
it is difficult to believe was not deliberately 
attained. Owing to this quality (in this 
instance it cannot be termed a defect), 
many French pictures hung close together 
fatigue the eye, as may be noted at any 
exhibition of the works of Boucher, 
Watteau, Fragonard, and the like. The 
masterpieces of the French School are seen 
to the best advantage when one or two 
only are placed amidst appropriate and 
carefully selected surroundings. 

As Mr. Foster says in his preface, 
French art of the period of which we have 
been speaking is comparatively little 
understood by the English; whilst ex- 
haustive and thoroughly comprehensive 
books upon the subject, with the excep- 
tion of the late Lady Dilke’s admirable 
volume on French painters of the eigh- 
teenth century, may be looked for almost 
in vain. For this reason this lwxurious 
work is all the more welcome, written as 
it is, not only by English, but also French 
experts, contributors possessing a real 
knowledge of the masters of whom they 
treat. At the same time, it must be 
thoroughly understood that it does not 
enter upon much detailed criticism, or 
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make any attempt to instruct the ignorant. 
It assumes, indeed, a considerable know- 
ledge of French art on the part of the 
reader ; whilst a somewhat detached and 
romantic manner has been adopted in the 
various descriptions of the painters and 
their lives. On the other hand, the poetic 
tone adopted has (so far as we can test it) 
in no case led to inaccuracy, 

Especially admirable is the Introduction 
by M. Robert de la Sizeranne, who has 
thoroughly grasped the spirit of that 
century which had its dreams expressed 
by Watteau, and its life pictured by 
Chardin. 

The keen intellects of the time caught a 
glimpse of everything, desired everything, 
loved everything, and grasped eagerly 
at any new idea. This is why Talleyrand 
declared that only he who had lived at 
that period could realize the joy of being 
alive. Life, it is probable from all we 
know, reached its zenith of intensity in 
the France of Louis XV. Says M. de la 
Sizeranne :— 

** President Roosevelt is strangely deluding 
himself if he imagines that his childish philo- 
sophy of optimism and effort can lend to 
life a charm it never knew before; the most 
insignificant gallant of the Court of Louis XV. 
experienced more varied sensations than any 
rough-rider or industrial king has ever been 
able to procure for himself.” 


In the latter part of the century signs 
were not wanting of that impending 
catastrophe which was to put the shepherd- 
esses of Boucher and the dainty ladies of 
Fragonard for ever to flight. In 1790 
Cochin uttered a cry of indignation against 
those who persisted in seeing only rose- 
coloured angels among the blackest clouds. 
In the course of the same year he died, 
but others less favoured than he outlived 
all that they had painted, loved, and 
created in the world of art which faded 
away before the rise of the Revolution. 

Four artists may be said to belong both 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. These are Prud’hon, Hubert 
Robert, Vernet, and Madame Vigée le 
Brun. The last was the only one who 
really saw modern life somewhat as it is to- 
day. She who had gazed on Madame du 
Barry in her drawing-room at Luciennes 
lived to witness the rise of democracy 
and some of the great victories of science. 
Her heart, however, never beat in response 
to the utopian visions and the altruistic 
schemes of the new France which had 
arisen on the ruins of that old world 
which had crumbled away. Prud’hon, 
on the other hand, is the aftermath of the 
Revolution—the dove, says M. de la 
Sizeranne, that follows the tempest. Art, 
he continues, in its highest expression does 
not necessarily represent the society of a 
given period, but rather illustrates what 
that society desires to be. Watteau, for 
instance, never saw those half-Venetian, 
half-visionary fétes that he painted. On 
the other hand, art does not, as a rule, 
delineate the picturesque side of things 
as they are until they have ceased to be : 
the patriarchal customs depicted by 
Greuze were on the point of extinction at 
the time he painted them, and large 





families were becoming rare when they 
were glorified by his brush. 

More than one-sixth of the entire 
number of pages is occupied by M. 
Sizeranne’s Introduction, which, indeed, 
may be said to be the principal feature 
of the volume. The first painter dealt 
with is Nicholas de Largilliére, whom 
Mr. Foster describes as the represen- 
tative of a transitional period, and a 
painter whose work shows an eman- 
cipation from that formality which was 
so marked a feature of the reign of 
Louis XIV. The influence of Rubens 
may be clearly traced in many of his 
pictures, which abound in richness and 
joyousness of colouring. As a portrait 
painter he was rated very high by his 
contemporaries, whilst he also painted 
landscape, animals, and still life. His 
principal excellence as a painter lay in his 
colouring, which, owing to the especial 
method he employed, still retains much 
of its original freshness and beauty. In 
the National Portrait Gallery are three 
Stuart pictures by him, one of which, the 
Chevalier de St. George as a boy with his 
little sister Louise, is of considerable im- 
portance. This formerly belonged to the 
Duchesse de Berri, at whose death it was 
acquired by the late Lord Orford. 

Rigaud and De Troy—their lives and 
work—are ably described and criticized, 
Mr. O. M. Hueffer writing of the first, 
whilst M. Rémy Salvator forms an estimate 
of the latter’s work with which we cordially 
agree. He says :— 

“Tf our artist [de Troy] was somewhat 
neglected by amateur art historians, and if 
he has never known the exceptional favour 
which, thanks to a Goncourt or an Arséne 
Houssaye, attaches to Fragonard, to Watteau, 
to Chardin, or to Boucher, he is nevertheless, 
to a careful observer, an artist of the greatest 
merit. His faults are those of his age, and 
he had, on the other hand, a variety of com- 
position and colouring distinctly modern, 
which places him in the very first rank of the 
artists of his time.” 

Only eight and a half pages are devoted 
to Rigaud, which seems to us somewhat 
too little. Mr. Hueffer says: ‘A list of 
the persons painted by Rigaud during the 
sixty-two years over which his working 
life extended would read like a page— 
several pages indeed—of French history.” 
In our opinion it is rather to be wished 
that such a list had been added. In the 
sections dealing with Lancret and Watteau 
this has been done, and it seems a pity 
that a series of lists was not appended in 
the case of each painter, as it would greatly 
have increased the value of the book for 
reference. 

A considerable number of pages are 
devoted to an excellent appreciation of 
Watteau from the pen of the editor 
himself. ‘‘ Watteau,’’ says Mr. Foster, 
“seems to treat his landscape much as 
Shakspeare has done in ‘As You Like It.’ 
Throughout that exquisite pastoral, if our 
ears are attuned, we catch the ‘native 
wood-notes wild’ that Milton heard and 
speaks of in ‘ L’Allegro.” We are conscious 
that the action of the play all takes place 
‘en plein air,’ as tle French say ; the sylvan 
background is there, but no details of the 
landscape are ever obtruded.” 
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The painter, indeed, never seems 
to insist upon his landscape, though 
he renders it with much fidelity, as a care- 
ful examination discloses. Well did he 
realize that landscape gains an added 
charm when serving as a foil to human 
interest or emotion, which it is capable 
of accentuating. As Mr. Foster puts it, 


“the world of Watteau is a poetic world— 
his works are poems painted upon canvas 
to which one must, as it were, be attuned in 
order to realize their subtle harmony, beauty, 
and high poetic significance.” 


Watteau paid a visit to England, where 
he remained for about a year; but this 
in no way influenced his art—an art which 
never really reflected the outside world 
or the everyday life of the men and women 
around him. He delighted in the crea- 
tions of his fancy, and his gallants and 
the richly dressed ladies who share their 
pleasures were creatures of his imagina- 
tion, to be found only in the fancy realm 
of Arcadia. Devoid of sensuality and 
exempt from passion, they spend an exist- 
ence of perpetual leisure wherein the 
trumpet call of duty is never heard. 

Nattier, Le Moyne, and Lancret are 
the three other painters included in the 
first volume. Nattier, says Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, who is responsible for the excel- 
lent account of that artist’s life and work, 
if he was not a recorder, exhaustive and 
final, of individual character, was at least 
a significant and sympathetic historian 
of his age; as has been excellently said, 
his work has the charm of France, and 
he succeeded in presenting the first half 
of the eighteenth century. His end was 
pathetic, for this graceful artist, who in 
his time had ‘“ made lasting so many a 
smile,’ who had lived with wealth and 
with beauty, died poor and neglected 
in 1766. 

M. Henri Frantz deals with Le Moyne, 
a painter whose allegorical style is now 
hopelessly out of favour, though his 
happy colouring cannot even to-day fail 
to evoke admiration. Le Moyne com- 
mitted suicide in 1737, his brain having 
some time before given way, it is said in 
consequence of the position he was forced 
to assume in order to paint ceilings. 

The study of Lancret is by M. Eugéne 
Langevin, and this talented critic has 
much that is interesting and instructive 
to say about that painter, of whom he 
writes, 

“Tf he lacks that distinction which his 
master [Watteau] owed to his constant 
practice of Ilemish and Venetian art and 
to his own natural gifts, if he cannot produce 
those glowing and rutilant tonalities full of 
golden sheen, those rich colours,....he at 
least possessed a palette both rich and 
refined.” 

On the whole, Lancret’s work is very 
unequal, much of it excellent, but a good 
deal execrable. Perseverance and hard 
work were, we think, in a large measure 
responsible for the success which he 
enjoyed; but it is impossible to believe 
that he was by nature dowered with any 
especial degree of talent. Germany pos- 


sesses, in all probability, the most important 
works painted by Lancret, for the great 





Frederick loved his pictures, whilst in 
England are many more fine Lancrets 
than in France. The ‘ Déjeuner au 
Jambon,’ now at Chantilly, is about the 
best picture ever painted by this artist. 
It abounds in spirit and vivacity. 

¢ At the end of the volume is an appendix 
in the shape of an admirable translation, 
by Miss E. M. Foster, of the memoir of 
Watteau by the Comte de Caylus. She 
is also the translator (in a style which is 
above praise) of the articles by French 
contributors. 

The book is one which is certain to be 
treasured by art-lovers, for, apart from 
the learning and charm of the letterpress 
the eye is delighted by many beautiful 
illustrations. Especially excellent are 
‘Madame de Pompadour’ (plate iv.), 
‘Louis XV.’ (plate xii.), and ‘Lord 
Brooke’ (plate xxxix.); whilst amongst 
the coloured reproductions we would 
select ‘La Surprise’ (plate xxii.) and ‘A 
Lady’ by Nattier (plate xxxviii.) as reaching 
a very high standard of artistic perfection. 








Die Urkunden iiber Rembrandt. Von C. 
Hofstede de Groot. (The Hague, Nijhoff.) 
—The tercentenary of Rembrandt’s birth 
is now at hand, and a plentiful crop of new 
publications dealing with his life and works 
will commemorate the event. There can 
hardly be one among them of more real 
utility to the student than this, the third 
volume of a series of Quellenstudien on the 
history of art in Holland, of which Dr. 
Hofstede de Groot is the editor. In this case 
he is not merely editor, but also solely re- 
sponsible for the compilation and annotation 
of the documents, and his name is a guarantee 
for the solidity and thoroughness of the work. 
The scope of the publication is wide, for it 
includes every original document bearing on 
Rembrandt himself, his works, his family, 
and his pupils from 1575, the date of the 
purchase of the family mill at Leyden by 
Rembrandt’s grandmother and her second 
husband, to 1721, the date of the publication 
of the third volume of Houbraken, the last 
writer who was personally acquainted with 
Rembrandt’s pupils, being himself the pupil 
of one of them, Samuel van Hoogstraten. 
The documents, over four hundred in number, 
are drawn from the most varied sources, 
and have hitherto been contained in a very 
large number of books and periodicals acces- 
sible only in large libraries. Dr. de Groot 
has rendered an inestimable service by bring- 
ing them all together ina compact form, and 
it is to be hoped that his example may be 
followed by special students of other great 
masters. 

Every document is given in the original 
language, usually Dutch, and summarized 
in German, the language in which the 
editor’s commentary on the contents is also 
written. We were perplexed on p. 477 by 
the lack in the German summary of an 
equivalent for the somewhat startling 
** Sprokkelmaent ” ; it is only on the second 
appearance of the word on p. 490 that the 
gloss ‘‘ Februar” clears up the mystery. 
The previous publication is cited with 
scrupulous accuracy in every case where the 
document is not new ; and the commentary 
is limited to the elucidation of obscurities, 
the refutation of inaccuracies, and the identi- 
fication, whenever it is possible, of pictures, 
drawings, or etchings mentioned in old inven- 
tories or early criticisms of Rembrandt. 





Here Dr. de Groot’s unrivalled knowledge 
of the work of Rembrandt as it exists to-day 
gives great value and interest to his exposi- 
tion, and the cases in which he is baffled will 
serve to stimulate research by putting the 
problem more plainly before other students. 
The relation of the vicissitudes of pictures 
by Rembrandt since 1700 is reserved for a 
further work announced in the preface, a new 
edition of the section devoted to Rembrandt 
in Smith’s ‘ Catalogue Raisonné.’ 


The story of Rembrandt’s own life here 
intermittently related is sad, for it is the 
happy people, like the happy nations, that 
have no history, and when documents 
abound they are more apt to tell a tale of 
woe than to chronicle success. In this case 
they shed a pitiless light on the bereavements 
and privations which the indomitable painter 
underwent in his later years. We knew 
already that he was a keen collector of works 
of art in his prosperous early days at Amster- 
dam, and here his purchases at auctions are 
frequently recorded. One of these becomes, 
if interpreted rightly by Dr. de Groot, of 
especial interest for English readers. On 
March 19th, 1637, in the course of the three 
weeks’ sale of the collection of Jan Basse, a 
book of the works of Lucas van Leyden was 
purchased, evidently for Rembrandt himself, 
by Rembrandt’s pupil Leendert Cornelisz van 
Beyeren, for the large sum of 637 florins. It 
survived the wreck of Rembrandt’s fortune 
in 1656, but in 1668 it had been made over 
jointly by Rembrandt and his son Titus to 
a creditor to whom they owed 600 florins. 
In 1670 it was restored to the guardian of 
Rembrandt’s granddaughter Titia on the 
payment of 628 florins for capital and interest. 
This book, Dr. de Groot suggests, may be 
identical with the black-leather volume now 
in the British Museum, with the inscription 
‘Lucas. Teekeninge 1637 ” upon the bind- 
ing, which contained, when it was acquired 
in 1892 at the Barnard sale, a few drawings 
by Lucas van Leyden of the finest quality. 
But there are grave difficulties in the way of 
accepting this identification. In the first 
place, the text quoted on p. 385 seems to 
imply that the book itself contained prints, 
the “work” of Lucas van Leyden in the 
usual sense of the word as used by collectors, 
and that the drawings were separate. The 
volume in the British Museum contained 
“‘ teekeninge,”’ i.e. drawings, chiefly if not ex- 
clusively. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that many similar volumes are known, most 
of them in the British Museum but some 
still in private hands, which contain, or 
formerly contained, the works of Diirer, 
Jost Amman, Aldegrever, Bolten of Zwolle, 
Gerung (‘‘ Griinewald’’), and other artists, 
all uniformly bound in black leather and 
dated 1637. These did not belong to Rem- 
brandt, so far as the evidence goes, and thus 
the binding of the Lucas van Leyden volume 
cannot have been done for him after 
March 19th. That volume could only be 
proved to have been Rembrandt’s if it 
should be ascertained that all the companion 
volumes were in the Basse collection and 
passed into other hands. In that case they 
must have been bound, or at least the inscrip- 
tions must have been put upon the bindings, 
immediately before the sale. The only 
extracts here quoted from the Basse cata- 
logue are, of course, those relating to Rem- 
brandt’s purchases, so that there is no 
evidence but that of the MS. sale catalogue 
itself, in the municipal archives at Amster- 
dam, which can settle the question con- 
clusively. The actual identification suggested 
by Dr. de Groot appears to be just as tempt- 
ing, and just as improbable when examined 
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closely, as the suggestion, long ago weighed 
and rejected by Mr. Colvin, that the black- 
leather volumes belonged to Arundel, who 
returned from his travels at the end of 1636, 
and left his purchases ice-bound at Rotter- 
dam till early in 1637. But there is a fair 
chance that the volume of drawings now in 
London may have been a companion to the 
volume of prints acquired by Rembrandt 
from the same collection. The few extracts 
quoted in Obreen’s Archief show that col- 
lections of the work of Diirer (two volumes), 
Beham, and Israhel van Meckenen fetched 
considerable prices at the Basse sale. 

It is interesting to find that Dr. de Groot 
regards as possibly correct the tradition 
recorded by Vertue that Rembrandt visited 
England in 1661-2, and painted portraits 
at York and Hull. 

Information about the etchings is not so 
abundant as that which concerns the pictures. 
We must be content here with alluding to a 
single detail connected with the former. 
Wishing to see what light the documents 
would throw on the question, discussed 
by Mr. A. M. Hind in The Burlington 
Magazine for March, whether Rembrandt 
etched a portrait of his father, we were 
puzzled by an apparent contradiction. On 
p- 131, speaking of a painted portrait of 
the father, Dr. de Groot refers us to a 
document of February llth, 1679 (the 
catalogue of Rembrandt’s etchings in the 
possession of Clement de Jongl at his death), 
as a proof that Rembrandt’s contemporaries 
knew of an etched portrait of Harmen 
Gerritsz van Ryn. The list printed on 
pp. 406-9 contains, however, no mention 
whatever of such a portrait, and we turned 
back baffled to p. 131. The difficulty was 
only resolved when we looked at the first 
publication of the list in ‘ Oud-Holland ’ 
(1890, p. 180). There, sure enough, No. 53 
is ‘Rembrandts vader.’ This important 
item has been strangely omitted in Dr. de 
Groot’s reprint. No. 54 of the original list 
has now become No. 53, and all the numbers 
are consequently wrong from that point to 
the end. The suppression of this item is not 
deliberate, since Dr. de Groot bases an argu- 
ment on its presence in the list; and the 
omission must therefore be regarded as a 
single, though somewhat serious, oversight 
in a publication otherwise edited from begin- 
ning to end with unremitting care. 








THE QUEST GALLERY: SCENES IN 
WEST SOMERSET. 


THE pictures of Mr. J. A. Mease Lomas, 
which will remain on exhibition in Bond 
Street till about the close of this month, 
have rightly attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion from artists, who cannot fail to be 
impressed by the skill and originality dis- 
played, though these qualities do not so 
readily appeal to the eye of the ordinary 
visitor. The pictures of this small but most 
interesting collection are all taken from the 
district immediately surrounding the delight- 
ful little country towns of Minehead and 
Porlock, though the former has lost much 
of its old-time charm since it became a 
railway terminus. The particular character- 
istic of these pictures is the effect of light 
and shade, which has seldom been put 
forth after so bold and faithful a fashion by 
a landscape painter. Mr. Lomas, in his 
earlier days, went through the usual curricu- 
lum at South Kensington, followed up by 
periods of study under the most efficient 
teachers of both Rome and Paris. In his 
out-of-the-way home emong the fair sur- 
roundings of West Somerset, Mr. Lomas 
had the courage, however, to discard much 





that he learnt in his student days, and for 
some fifteen years he has followed a@ line of 
his own. It has obviously been his en- 
deavour to treat each subject under special 
conditions of light, not aiming at any start- 
ling contrasts or floods of brilliant sunshine, 
but laying on his colours in flat sympathetic 
tones, and arriving at a natural and faithful 
result by means thet look simple enough 
when the result is achieved. 

The earliest painted and the most unusual 
of these landscapes, though perhaps a trifle 
crude to the ordinary eye, are A Sunny 
Afternoon, Bratton, and Sunlight in Horner 
Woods, of both of which there are smaller 
and larger studies. The former shows a 
typical West-Country cottage at the corner of 
@ lane, with an equally typical West-Country 
cottage matron on the doorstep, shading 
her eyes with hand uplifted to the brow; 
every inch of the canvas breathes the 
quiet, restful spirit cf a home in summer- 
time in a Somersetshire lane. You ere not 
struck at once with the remarkable clever- 
ness of the painting of the light and shade. 
Such a thought may come to you, but only 
on reflection; and this is es it should be. 
The deep browns of the foliage and the fiicker 
of white on the water of the Horner, with 
the outline of the old packhorse bridge of 
West Luccombe in the gloom of the back- 
ground, have a striking, but not so pleasant 
an effect. 

Mr. Lomas’s later landscapes are rather 
more genial in treatment than the two just 
named, and possess more general attraction. 
Those that seem to show the least of his 
special gifts, and yet are very winning, are 
A Hazy Morning, Devon Cattle, and the 
porch, with aged yew and old churchyard 
cross, of Porlock Church. The August glow 
on the main street of Porlock village can 
scarcely fail to charm many who may not 
know the fascinations of that original and 
but slightly spoilt little town. Each picture 
will give pleasure to those who know and 
love this district, especially, perhaps, the 
Ship Inn, Perlock, with the Lynton coach 
at the door, the North Hill, Minehead, and 
the two viewsof Porlock Bay from the opposite 
ends of the Weir and Hurstone Point. By 
the by, it is to be wished that the catalogue 
had not helped to perpetuate the modern 
misnomer of Hurlstone Point. In addition 
to the landscapes, plans and a series of photo- 
graphs of ‘“ Windrush” and its furniture 
are exhibited. They prove that Mr. Lomas 
possesses many of the qualifications of an 
architect. ‘‘ Windrush”’ is the name of a 
small and cunningly arranged house, ex- 
panded from a cottage with much taste and 
skill, in the upper part of Hawkcombe, above 
Porlock. 

Mr. Lomas did well to follow the advice 
of his friends in bringing some of his remark- 
able pictures to London. He will be heard 
of again. 32.0. We 








PHOTOGRAPHING AT THE BRITISH 


MUSEUM. 


As one who has been concerned with the 
making of photographs in the British Museum 
for more than thirty years, I may perhaps 
be allowed to comment upon the new regu- 
lations which the authorities have made, 
and which involve a charge for leave to use 
the photographic room. This charge, 
although a small one (2s. for the first hour, 
and ls. per hour afterwards) to a person 
making only an occasional use of the facilities, 
becomes serious when the room is often 
wanted. Without doubt a difficulty has 
arisen in consequence of the greatly increased 
number of persons who wish to make photo- 
graphs there, sometimes causing a delay 





of a week or more before admission to the- 
studio can be obtained, while the accomoda- 
tion is only slightly increased from that 
provided thirty years ago. Until the 
Trustees are able to provide better accomoda- 
tion, would it not be well if some such regu- 
lation were made as that enforced at the 
National Gallery upon persons wishing to 
make copies of pictures—namely, that in 
ordinary cases, before a student’s ticket is 
granted, the applicant has to prove com- 
petence by works submitted to the Keeper ? 
The photographing of printed books, still 
more of drawings and MSS., is a difficult 
matter, and few amateurs errive at success 
until they have had considerable practice, 
which, it is not too much to ask, should be 
obtained otherwise than at the cost of the 
time of the officials at the British Museum. 
EMERY WALKER. 








THE CURRIE AND OTHER SALES. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE’S sale last Saturday, whiclr 
comprised the collection of drawings and pictures 
formed by the late Lady Currie, and other pro- 
perties, proved to be one of the most interesting 
of a season which ends in a fortnight or so. A 
total of 30,791/. 15s. 6d. was realized by 149 lots. 

Lady Currie’s collection of 46 lots produced 
6,945/. 4s. 6d., and was chiefly remarkable on 
account of some charming sketches by R. Cosway 
and J. Downman. By tlie former there were 
seven (the largest was only 113 in. by 83 in.), viz., 
Mrs. Nesbitt Pitt, in white, seated in a landscape, 
300gs. ; The Fair Stepmother, ladies of the Loftus: 
family, probably portraits of Lady Elizabeth 
Townshend, second wife of General W. Loftus, 
M.P., and of his two daughters by his first wife, 
1,150gs. (this work was engraved by E. Stodart 
in 1889, and is reproduced as frontispiece to F. B. 
Daniell’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ of Cosway’s 
engraved works, 1896); George IV. when Prince 
of Wales, 305gs. (engraved ‘‘in the chalk manner ” 
by L. Saillair, 1787; in the Beckett Denison sale: 
of 1885 it realized only 72gs.); Lavinia, Lady 
Spencer, as Juno, 1806, 95gs. ; A Lady, seated cn 
a couch, holding a book and some flowers, 170gs. ;. 
A Youth, standing by a column, holding a book, 
1805, 75gs.; and Miss Barker, engraved by M. 
Bovi, 42gs. By Downman, John Edwin and Mrs. 
Wells in O’Keefe’s play ‘ Agreeable Surprise,’ 
1787, fetched 820gs. (doubtless this is the 
work exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1788, 
No. 452, as ‘Lingo and Cowslips’); Miss Kemble, in 
white, with large cap, 1784, 490gs. ; A Gentleman, 
in blue coat and wig, 1783, 95gs. (purchased in 
1886 for 2/. 15s.). Ozias Humphry, Mrs. Abington, 
in white, under an archway, sold for 390gs. (at 
the Addington sale in 1886 only 42gs.). N. 
Lavreince, a pair of interiors with ladies and 
gentlemen, 1,040gs. J. M. Moreau le jeune, Les 
Adieux, engraved, 200gs. The few pictures of 
note in this collection included: A. Cuyp, River 
Scene, with sailing boats and figures, ll0gs. F. 
Guardi, Piazzetta and Quay of St. Marks, Venice, 
a pair on panel, 400gs. (J. Henderson sale, 1882, 
38gs.; and W. Lee sale, 1888, 120/.). C. Janssens, 
Lucius Carey, second Viscount Falkland, killed at 
Newbury, and his wife Lettice, daughter of Sir 
R. Morison, 210gs. 

The sensation of the day was Turner’s picture 
with the title of ‘The Rape of Europa,’ which 
was bought by Mr. Walter R. Cassels in 1871 for 
295gs., and by him lent to the Guildhall in 1899 
it was now purchased for 6,400gs. by Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Co. It is said to have been ‘“‘ painted 
about 1836,” but is probably later than that. The 
same small property included Romney’s well- 
known and frequently reproduced portrait (painted 
for Mrs. Tighe in 1789) of John Wesley ; it was 
acquired by Mr. Cassels at the Butterworth sale 
in 1873 for the then unprecedented price—for a 
male portrait—of 530gs.; but it now fetched 
720gs. Reynolds’s Master Coxe as the Young 
Hannibal, engraved by Townley in 1792, brought 
600gs., as against the 380gs. paid for it at the 
Brooks sale in 1871. P. oe St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata, 330gs. (Novar sale, 1878, 
260gs.). In the various other properties there 
were three important Raeburns: Mrs. Johnston, 
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ewife of Commodore Johnston, 1791, 1,500gs. ; Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh University, 1,100gs. (both these were 
lent to the Raeburn Exhibition in 1876, and to the 
Scottish National Portrait Exhibition in 1884), and 
Mrs. Robertson, née Inglis, of Alt-na-Skiach, in 
red dress, 1,250gs. 

Among the other pictures were : G. Morland, Boys 

Bathing, engraved by E. Scott, 1804, 1,200gs. 
Reynolds, Sir John Macpherson, in red coat and 
-white stock, 255gs. (purchased for the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery). Gainsborough, The 
Market Cart, 160gs. (one of several versions of the 
National Gallery picture: at the Northwick sale in 
1859 it realized 70gs.). F. Cotes, Lady Catherine 
Manners, in white, seated in a landscape, 95gs. 
Sir J. Watson Gordon, Portraits of Two Boys, 
400gs. Sir W. Beechey, a Lady, in white dress 
with blue sash, 120gs. J. Crome, Buildings and 
Sheds on a River, 160gs. Of the three pictures 
catalogued as by Hoppner, the most important was 
one (which may be a Romney or a Beechey) in a 
shocking condition of neglect, a lady in white 
.dress with blue ribbons, 650gs. ; Charles, eleventh 
Duke of Norfolk, in crimson robes with gold lace, 
450gs. ; and Queen Caroline, in black dress, 400gs. 
Titian, a Lady, in grey and green dress, on panel, 
140gs.; Gentile da Fabriano, The Adoration of the 
Magi, on panel, 210gs. (these two were in the 
W. Graham sale of 1886, and then realized 60gs. 
and 85gs. respectively). P. de Hooch, Interior, 
with a lady, nurse, and children, 95gs. Romney, 
Mrs. Dorothea Morley, née Jarvis or Jervis, in 
white dress and yellow sash, 2,500gs. (painted in 
1789-90, the artist receiving 30gs. for it); A 
Gentleman, in brown dress a white stock, 300gs. 
G. J. Laquy, A Lady, in red dress, pouring milk 
into a jar, on panel, 240gs. (at Christie’s on 
June 3rd, 1836, it realized 7igs.). Van Dyck, 
James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, in 
black slashed dress, 210gs. (purchased in 1888 for 
110gs.). H. Walton, Edward Gibbon, in buff coat 
and vest, on panel, 9in. by 6jin., engraved by J. 
Fittler, 11l5gs. (this portrait, which was lent to the 
Oxford Exhibition this spring by Lord Sheffield, 
was now purchased by Mr. Cust for the National 
Portrait Gallery). 

Monday’s sale, which comprised a variety of old 
pictures from numerous sources, furnished a mild 
surprise, a Giorgione, Nymphs on the Bank of a 
River, on panel, 39in. by 60in., selling for the 
unexpected sum of 920gs. A ‘‘ Rembrandt,” 
Jacob and Laban, fetched 200gs.; and a Romney 
study of a female figure, with white drapery, 
240gs. 

The total realized by the Molinier sale in Paris, 
to which we referred last week, was 793,676fr., 
the most important lot on the last day being a 
bronze figure of Christ, of the ‘‘ époque romane,” 
which realized 10,550fr. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Last Wednesday we were invited to the 
private view at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms 
of water-colours of ‘Gay Gardens’ by Miss 
Kate M. Wyatt, and etchings, paintings, 
and studies by Mr. William Strang, A.R.A. 

THE exhibition of etchings by Mr. Augustus 
John at the Chenil Gallery, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, having created extraordinary interest 
it has been decided, in response to many 
inquiries, to continue it until the end of July. 
A number of new drawings and paintings 
have been added. 

M. W. B. writes :— 

“The information given on the notice-board 
affixed to the railing in the North Vestibule of the 
National Gallery, and intended to supplement the 
current edition of the official catalogue, has in the 
last few days been brought up to date. It would, 
however, be interesting to know why the ‘ Venus 
and Cupid’ by Velazquez should be given on this 
notice-board as No. 2057, as the picture itself has 
from the first been labelled No. 2055. There is, 
surely, a sufficient number of inaccuracies 
in the labels in the Gallery already, without it 
being considered advisable to perpetrate any more.” 


THe death occurred last Tuesday at 


at the age of fifty-one. Mr. Foster was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Academy from 
1876 onwards. 


WE are glad to be able to announce 
a handsome gift to the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, Mr. J. R. Holliday having offered 
to supplement a former gift of “some 
subscribers” by upwards of 300 drawings 
in water colours, chalk, pencil, and pen-and- 
ink by Millais, Ford Madox Brown, and 
Frederick Sandys. 


THE proposal to establish a Modern Art 
Gallery in Dublin, which has been in abey- 
ance for some months, is at last taking 
practical shape. The committee, acting in 
conjunction with the Corporation, are about 
to take temporary premises, pending the 
erection of a permanent building, for the 
housing of the pictures already in hand. 
Amongst those acquired for the Modern Art 
Gallery are several Corots, Constables, and 
other pictures from the Forbes collection, 
and a number of works by contemporary 
English and continental painters. 


One of the latest acquisitions for the 
National Gallery of Ireland is an interesting 
male head by William Key, @ sixteenth- 
century Flemish painter, the master and 
relative of Adriaen Thornasz Key, one of 
whose finest portraits is in the Dublin 
Gallery, and who is justly celebrated for his 
magnificent head of William the Silent at 
the Hague. The newly acquired portrait— 
more distinctively Flemish in character than 
that by Adriaen, whose work shows strong 
traces of Dutch influence—represents a 
man in the prime of life, wearing @ ruff. 
The modelling of the face is particularly 
good. Another acquisition is & portrait of 
a lady by Robert Hunter, the eighteenth- 
century Irish portrait painter. This work, 
which was formerly attributed to Reynolds, 
represents a young lady in a green brocade 
dress, with gold and pearl embroideries. It 
is supposed to be Miss Woolley, a famous 
actress and friend of the Sheridans. 


Mr. W. B. Darron, Curator of the South 
London Art Gallery, Peckham Road, writes :— 
‘* May I solicit your help, through the medium 
of The Atheneum towards an exhibition of prints, 
drawings, and paintings of Old London which it is 
proposed to hold in this gallery during the autumn ? 
I should be glad if any one willing to contribute 
would communicate with me at the gallery. All 
loans to the exhibition would be insured whilst on 
show and during transit.” 


Tue Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery (1}d.) and the 
Report of the Irish National Gallery (1d.) 
have been issued as Parliamentary Papers. 


In addition to the pictures mentioned in 
a recent issue the Melbourne Gallery has been 


fortunate enough to secure Mr. C. H. 
Shannon’s ‘Marmiton Girls’ and ‘The 
Nursery Floor > sketches, Mr. Steer’s 


‘ Japanese Robe,’ some drawings by Mr. 
John, and good examples of Burne-Jones, 
Prof. Legros, and others. Melbourne will 
thus have a better representative collection 
of modern English art than any other city 
in the Empire except Birmingham and 
Dublin. The purchases will be on exhibition 
at Messrs. Agnew’s before they leave England. 


M. Errenne Moreavu-NEtaton, the well- 
known artist, whose works appear at each 
Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, has made a “ superbe donation ”’ to the 
national museums of France, in the form of 
a collection of 92 pictures and 59 drawings 
in water colour and pastel. This collection, 
which has been formed by the artist with 
great care, includes 35 pictures by Corot, 
11 by Delacroix, and works by Fantin- 


THE proposal to impose a duty of 20 per 
cent. on ancient objects of art entering France 
has been officially accepted by M. Poincaré, 
and will be included in his Budget for 
1907. It is naturally viewed with the 
most lively antagonism by French fine-art 
dealers. 


Tue exhibition of old and modern Danish 
masters next year at the Guildhall has now 
been sanctioned by the City Council, and 
Mr. A. G. Temple intends to visit Copen- 
hagen in the autumn to confer with the 
Danish authorities and artists. 








MUSIC 


—~>— 


THE WEEK. 
CrystaL Patace.—The Handel Festival. 


A part of ‘ Israel in Egypt’ was given on 
Thursday, June 28th, the second day of 
the festival. It seemed a pity not to 
perform the whole work, for the choir was 
a magnificent one, and the opportunity 
for displaying its powers unique. The 
framers of the festival programme, how- 
ever, wished to devote the third day to 
‘Judas Maccabeus,’ but naturally felt 
that the great epic oratorio could not be 
altogether ignored. Already in Handel’s 
time, though for a different reason, not 
only was a portion given at the second 
performance of the work, but it was also 
‘intermixed with songs.” As on the 
Tuesday in ‘The Messiah,’ so again on 
the Thursday the first chorus was not well 
rendered ; but after that the choral sing- 
ing became impressive. 

The second part of the programme con- 
sisted of a selection from Handel’s sacred 
and secular works. Six numbers were 
given for the first time at a Handel Festival: 
two choruses, ‘See the proud chief” 
from ‘ Deborah,’ and the stately “‘ Then 
round about the starry throne” from 
‘Samson’; two airs from ‘Semele’ and 
‘Hercules,’ and an air and chorus from 
‘ Ajceste’; also the Overture to ‘ Siroe.’ 
When some excerpts from ‘ Lohengrin’ 
were given for the first time at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert in 1855, a well-known 
writer remarked (and with reason) that 
“it was like giving you bits of eggshell 
for breakfast instead of the whole egg.” 
In the case of excerpts from Handel’s 
works for the stage this saying, however, 
would not apply. The conventional form 
of opera in his day prevented sustained 
dramatic interest. A revival of his operas 
could only be of historical interest, yet 
they contain many gems which lose 
nothing of their beauty and power by 
performance on the concert platform. 
Madame Kirkby Lunn gave a_ cold 
rendering of “ Return, O God of Hosts,” 
but in the great air “ See, see, they come,” 
from ‘ Hercules,’ she made the most of 
the C:2matic opportunities which the 
music offered. Miss Agnes Nicholls de- 
serves great praise for her singing, 
although the tempo of “O had I Jubal’s 
lyre’? was somewhat hurried. Messrs. 
Charles Saunders, Kennerley Rumford, 








Halton, Leeds, of Mr. Gilbert Foster, R.B.A., 


Latour and others. 


and Watkin Mills were all successful. 
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Saturday was devoted to ‘ Judas Macca- | to be ready with a new one every Sunday, 


beus,’ a grand work magnificently per- 
formed. The soloists were Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Perceval Allen, and Messrs. 
Ben Davies and Robert Radford. Every 
one concerned seemed determined to 
make it a red-letter day. Dr. Cowen has 
proved himself a worthy successor to Sir 
August Manns. He has tried, and with a 
large measure of success, to make his choir 
feel and express the meaning of the words, 
and thus give life to the music. The 
frequent repetition of ‘The Messiah’ 
led in many cases to a conventional, 
expressionless style of singing which 
accounts for Handel’s music being often 
thought old-fashioned. But truly great 
works, whatever their age, if worthily 
interpreted, cannot fail to impress. The 
orchestral playing throughout the festival 
was of a high order ; particularly worthy 
of mention was the delicacy displayed in 
quiet passages, for instance, in the 
delightful ‘ Berenice’ Minuet. The valu- 
able services of Mr. Walter H. Hedgcock 
at the organ well deserve recognition. 


CovENT GARDEN.—Eugéne Onéghin. 
TscHaikowsky’s ‘ Eugéne Onéghin,’ given 
for the first time at Covent Garden yester- 
day week, was produced at Moscow in 
1879, and first played in London at the 
Olympic Theatre in 1892, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood. The 
Russian composer, like Schubert, was not 
lacking in dramatic power, but it showed 
itself principa!ly in his songs and instru- 
mental compositions. The workin question, 
though interesting, is too much in the spirit 
of Italian opera of the old school to 
take hold of the public of to-day. Tschai- 
kowsky was out of sympathy with 


for the stage who have made a name— 
Mascagni, Puccini, and others — have 
shown, and without servile imitation, 
how much they have benefited by 
Wagner’s crusade against convention. 
Then, again, Tschaikowsky’s music pre- 
sents, with the exception of one or two 
dance movements, none of that national 
character which is so prominent in his 
symphonies, neither has it genuine emo- 
tional power. The composer describes 
his work as “ Lyrical Scenes,” and he 
appears to have regarded the story as 
little more than a framework for his 
songs and choruses. We may, however, 
thank the Covent Garden management 
for letting us hear the work. Mlle. 
Destinn sang extremely well, though, 
for such a character as Tatiana, rather 
too much in high tragedy style. Signor 
Battistini, the Onéghin, was more suc- 
cessful as singer than as actor. The piece 
was admirably mounted. Signor Cam- 
panini conducted. 








VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC. 
From Messrs. Novello & Co. we have 


Teceived a large assortment of music. We 
may begin with Bach, who wrote a great 
number of church cantatas, and as it formed 
part of his duties as cantor of St. Thomas’s 








it is surprising to find so much great music 
in them: constant work makes a ready, 
though not often an inspired pen. We 
have before us four with English words. 
The Lord is my Shepherd, a paraphrase of 
the twenty-third Psalm, composed in 1731- 
1732, is very beautiful, and there are touches 
of realism in it which show a master hand : 
the harmonic colouring at the reference to 
“‘ death’s dark vale,” the lively triplets and 
diatonic harmonies to express gladness of 
heart, and the chromatic passages at the 
mention of the table spread “in presence 
of mine enemies.” O teach me, Lord, my 
Days to Number, has an impressive opening 
chorus in which there are bold harmonies 
that sound quite modern, and by way of 
close a lovely chorale ‘‘ World, farewell ”’ 
—melody and harmony by J. Rosenmiiller, 
music director at St. Thomas’s nearly forty 
years before Bach was born. A. third, 
There is nought of Soundness, contains a 
delightful soprano aria, ‘‘ Hearken, when 
with trembling accents.” The fourth, an 
Ascensiontide Cantata (or oratorio, as Bach 
named it), is full of interest ; it includes, by 
the way, the “ Agnus Dei” solo for alto, 
with different words, of the Mass in B minor. 

A newedition has been published of Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley’s wonderfully fine anthem 
The Wilderness—Of Brahms we have the 
Ave Maria, Op. 12, and the seven Marien- 
lieder, Op. 22, with English words, and all 
for female chorus. The latter are not 
sacred compositions, but settings of old 
texts based on medieval legends concerning 
the Virgin Mary. They are quaint, and 
most of them simple. Nos. 2 and 3 are the 
most characteristic: the solemn ending of 
the one foreshadows the later Brahms, while 
the other is both picturesque and pathetic.— 
The Oriana is a collection of early madrigals, 
British and foreign, the first twenty-five 
numbers of which consist of a re-edition, by 
Mr. Lionel Benson, of ‘The Triumphs of 
Oriana,’ originally published in London by 
Thomas Morley in 1603. This is the first 


+ | modern reprint of a work which more than 
Wagner’s reforms, yet modern composers | 


three hundred years ago placed English 
composers in this particular branch on an 
equality, to say the least, with the best 
Italian masters. 

Three numbers have been issued of a series 
entitled Old English Violin Music, under the 
editorship of Mr. Alfred Moffat, another 
attempt, similar to the ‘‘ Old English Organ 
Music,” to remind musicians of native 
works half, or in some cases totally, forgotten. 
Of old violin music, 7.e. for violin ‘‘ with a 
thorough bass for the harpsichord,”’ there is a 
large quantity. The three numbers in 
question are sonatas by Lates (1710-70), 
leader of the concerts at Oxford; Henry 
Eccles, who, together with Henry Purcell, 
contributed incidental music to D’Urfey’s 
‘Don Quixote’; and William Babell, who, 
by the way, arranged the favourite airs in 
Handel’s ‘ Rinaldo ’ as lessons for the harp- 
sichord. The pianoforte part has been 
skilfully evolved from the figured bass by 
Mr. Moffat. 

The series of Old English Organ Music, 


| edited by Mr. John E. West, has reached 


No. 20. Bach in his organ works has natu- 
rally thrown many composers into the shade ; 
the older English composers have indeed, 
as the editor remarks, been much neglected. 
A series, however, which includes pieces by 
Matthew Lock, Orlando Gibbons, Purcell, 
Blow, Boyce, and Samuel Wesley may, or 
at any rate ought to, revive interest in them. 
The organ music composed before Handel 
and Bach is specially interesting, as, for 
instance, the Lock ‘ Voluntary’ (in No. 14) 
or Purcell’s ‘ Voluntary on the Hundredth 
Psalm Tune?’ (in No. 16). Organists may 





find the music of this collection old in form 
and phraseology, but for all that it is any- 
thing but dry. 

To turn from old to modern music, a word 
may be said about Mr. J. H. Foulds’s Varia- 
ziont ed Improvisati su un Tema Originale, 
for pianoforte solo, Op. 4. The theme is 
attractive, and the variations clever and 
often effective; yet, taken as a whole, 
there seems no justification for the term 
““Improvisati.”” And by the way, would 
not a plain English title have been the 
right thing ? British composers surely no 
longer need italianize either their names or 
the titles of their pieces. 

Of other modern British instrumental 
music we note first Sir Hubert Parry’s 
scholarly, yet pleasant Lady Radnor’s Suite 
for strings, arranged for piano solo by Emily 
R. Daymond.—Sir Edward Elgar’s Orchestral 
Variations, arranged for pianoforte duet by 
John E. 'West, are welcome in this con- 
venient form to those unacquainted with the 
work, also to those who can recall the orches- 
tral colouring which adds so much to the 
effect of the music. The same may be 
said of Edward German’s spirited Welsh 
Rhapsody, presented in like manner by the 
composer himself.—Much incidental music 
for plays is apt, when the latter are with- 
drawn, to fall into oblivion; hence com- 
posers select from their scores certain numbers 
for suites or for separate publication. Grieg’s 
‘Peer Gynt’ suites offer a notable instance 
of successful transfer; so far, indeed, as 
London is concerned, that music has never 
been heard in connexion with the play. 
Reference was recently made in_ these 
columns to Mr. 8. Ccleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Nero’ 
music, and he has now effectively arranged 
for pianoforte solo, also for pianoforte and 
violin, two of the most characteristic numbers 
—the Intermezzo (Singing Girls’ Chorus) 
and the Eastern Dance. 








Musical Gossip. 


A woRD or two must be said concerning 
two works performed by the students of the 
Royal College of Music at the sixth Patron’s 
Fund Concert, which took place at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening. One was a ‘ Sym- 
phonic Rhapsody’ by Mr. H. Gibson, a 
musical illustration of a poem by Mr. 
Meredith. The music is somewhat vague, 
and the orchestration-tentative, though not 
always satisfactory; but the work bears 
traces of thought and earnest feeling. Th> 
other was a symphony by Mr. A. von Ahn 
Carse, clever, singularly clear in form, and 
showing, as is perhaps natural, the influence 
of more than one composer. 


Mr. JoHn Coates, the well-known tenor, 
gave his first vocal recital in London at 
Bechstein Hall on June 14th. His rendering 
of songs of various kinds showed marked 
skill and intelligence. He was particularly 
successful in some highly interesting songs 
by Debussy and Lieder by Weingartner, 
which he repeated, with equal success, at a 
second recital last Saturday, 

SeNor MANUEL Garcia died last Sunday 
at his London residence. Last year he 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, which, according to Madame Pauline 
Viardot, took place at Zafra (Catalonia) on 
March 17th, 1805. He accompanied his 
father to America in 1825, but on returning 
to Europe in 1829 settled in Paris, and 
devoted himself to teaching singing, Jenny 
Lind, Prof. Stockhausen, and Mr. Santley 
being among his pupils. In 1848 he came 
to London, and was appointed professor 
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at the Royal Academy of Music, a post 
which he retained until 1895. He 
was the inventor of the laryngoscope. 
Further may be noted his ‘Mémoire sur la 
Voix humaine,’ presented to the French 
Institut in 1840, and his ‘ Traité complet 
de VArt du Chant,’ published in 1847. 
Details concerning this great teacher have 
often appeared in print; hence this short 
notice of an exceptionally long life. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell by auction 
next Monday end Tuesday letters by 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Spontini, Spohr, 
end Tschaikowsky; 2® copy of the 
Rev. John Mainwerings ‘Memoirs of the 
Life of the lete George Frederick Handel,’ 
presented to Cherles Wesley by his father, 
the Rev. Charles Wesley, ‘and emong six 
original sketches by Landseer, one of 
Paganini the violinist. 


Two pupils of M. Lenepveu, MM. Dumas 
and André Geilhard, have won the Premier 


jrand Prix de Rome and the Premier 
Second Grand Prix, respectively. The 
Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix has been 


awarded to M. Le Boucher, who studied 
with M. Fauré,andefterwards with M. Widor. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mown.—Sart. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mox. Mr. Charles Phillips's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Lucie van Hulst’s 'Cello itecital, %, Eolian Hall. 
ar. John Dunn's Orchestral Recital, 8.30, Helian Hall. 
Mr. Epetein’s Concert, 8.30, Broadwood's. 











Tues. ‘Miss ‘Ink von Linprun’s ¢ en 3, Steinway Hall. 
-- Miss Irene Ainsley's Concert, 2 Bechstein Hall. 
- Miss Minnie Tracey's Second Vv “ al Recital, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Wep. Miss E. Dodge's Concert, 3, olian Hall. 
Miss Janotba’s Grand Concert, 8. 30, ueen's Hall. 
Tucrs. Miss Marguerite Claire's Concert, ¢ son Hall. 
M. Hollman’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall 
— 2 oe and Doris Mi acintyre’s Concert, 8.30 Queen's 
raat 
Fu. Miss Mabel Winston's Concert, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


Dramatic Gossip. 


First produced at the Variétés in Febru- 
ary, ‘ La Piste’ of M. Victorien Sardou is a 
return to that veteran dramatist’s early 
manner as exemplified in ‘Les Pattes de 
Mouche.’ Its idea owes something, more- 
over, to ‘ Les Vieux Garcons,’ a work also of 
considerable antiquity. Casimir Rébillon has 
married Florence, a pretty woman who is 
divorced from her first husband, Philippe 
Jobelin. These second nuptials are fairly 
happy until in his wife’s escritoire Casimir 
discovers a sufficiently passionate and com- 
promising love letter which bears no date. 
The question is, To which period—that of 
her first or her second nuptials—does this 
document belong ? This, after many comic 
scenes have been educed, is answered in a 
fashion wholly satisfactory to the later 
spouse. It is needless t» say with how 
much aplomb Madame Réjane supported 
at the Royalty the part of Madame Rébillon, 
of which she was the first exponent. It is, 
however, scarcely worthy of her brilliant 
talents. 


MapDAME BRAND#Es began her season at 


the Royalty on Monday as Dominique 
in ‘ Le Passé’ of M. de Porto-Riche. First 


produced at the Odéon on December 30th, 
1897, after passing through the hands of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt and Madame 
Réjane, who both of them shrank from the 
part of the heroine, the piece obtained 
@ considerable success. It is a saddening, 
though brilliantly written work, and 
abounds in epigrammatic phrase. Madame 
Brandés, who suffered perceptibly from 
hoerseness, created a powerful effect as 


the heroine, every phase (of which there are 





many) being shown with complete mastery. 
The general performance was moderate. 


THE often-promised production by Mr 
Forbes Robertson of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ will, it is 
now announced, take place during the artist’s 
American trip. 


Ir is no uncommon thing in drama to 
employ a juvenile actress to personate in @ 
first act a heroine who in the remaining 
scenes is presented by a woman of ripe years. 
In the case of the ‘ Prince Chap,’ to be given 
at the Criterion on the 16th inst., no fewer 
than three actresses will present, in as many 
consecutive acts, 2 heroine who passes from 
childhood to womanhood during the progress 
of the action. 


In the production at the Adelphi of Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s ‘ Tristram and Iseult,’ to be 
expected early in September, Mr. Matheson 
Lang will play Tristram, and Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison, Brangwaine. 


Mr. Henry ArtTHUR JONES’s new play 
‘The Hypocrites’ will be given during the 
autumn at the Hudson Theatre, New York. 
The author will sail during the present month 
to superintend the rehearsals. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—F. C. C.—R. R. R.—E. D.—R. D. 
C. A. M. F.—W. H. G. F.—Received. 


R. D.—Suppressed as agreed. 
M. T. M.—G. N.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines ., and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first a being 308. 
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“MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—>— 


NEW YOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’S 
ARISTOPHANES. 


THE BIRDS 
OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Transla- 
tion on Opposite Pages, together with Introduction 
and Commentary. 

By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. 

Feap. 4t», 10s. 6d. 
Also ready. 

Vol. V. (containing THE FROGS, and THE 
ECCLESIAZUSAE), 15s.; and the followin 
separate plays: THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE, 
7s. 6d.; THE FROGS, 10s. 6d.; THE ECCLE- 
SIAZUSAE, 7s. 6d. 

‘*Must long be the standard edition of Aristo- 
— for English readers who, while not pro- 
essional scholars, have retained affectionate 
memories of their youthful exercises in ancient 
literature.” —A theneum. 


Feap. S8vo, 2s. 6d. net, also in stamped 
sheepskin, 3s. "6d. net. 


A BROWNING TREASURE BOOK. 


Being Extracts from Browning, Selected and 
Arranged by A. M. WARBURTON. 


*.* This book contains some 350 extracts 
omenped under headings, such as ‘ Ambition,’ 
* Doubt,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Love,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
RAHAB: a Drama. By Richard Burton. 


** Moving and forcible in the reading....../ A poetic 
drama of high quality...... Simply and fluently 
written, with many felicities of phrase.” 

New York Times Review. 


8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


THE ANALYSIS OF RACIAL DESCENT 
IN ANIMALS. By THOS. H. MONT- 
GOMERY, Jun., Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Texas. 


Post 8vo, 8s. net. 


THE NEGRO AND THE NATION. A 
History of American Slavery and Enfranchise- 
ment. By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


IMMIGRATION: and its Effects upon 
the United States. By PRESCOTT F. HALL, 
A.B. LL.B. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


B 
GEORGE H. HAYNES, Ph.D. . 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NATURE AND HEALTH. A Popular 


Treatise on the Hygiene of the Person and the 
Home. By EDWARD CURTIS, A.M. M.D., 

Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Columbia University, New York. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ; Part I. separately, 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. 


A New Elementary Treatise on 
Analytical Conic Sections. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A. 
KEY in Preparation. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C- 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DRAWINGS OF 


: JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


In One Volume, imperial 4to, with 50 Facsimile Plates in Tone and 
,. | Colour, Mounted. Descriptive Text by LEONCE BENEDITE. Edition limited 











“ ]|to 300 Copies for sale in Great Britain and the Colonies, of which 50 Copies 
are Printed on Japanese Vellum, bound in Vellum, gilt, price Six Guineas 
- net, and 250 Copies on Hand-Made Paper, bound in English Buckram, price 


ng |}Four Guineas net. 


Psy 


E- 





The Exhibition of Millet’s Drawings, held in the spring at the Leicester Galleries, was so great a success, 
to, Wand the wish for permanent reproductions so general, that Mr. HEINEMANN is glad to be able to announce 
st Uthat he has obtained the facilities to make facsimile reproductions of the majority of these Drawings, which are 
included in the present volume. Each Drawing is printed in several tints, and mounted, while the text, by the 
Director of the Luxembourg, gives an esthetic and artistic ‘‘ placing” of the great author of ‘ The Angelus.’ 


K.. *,.* A SPECIAL PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT TO THOSE APPLYING. 
and 


on REMBRANDT. A Memorial of his Tercentenary, July 15, 1906. 


i SEVENTY PLATES IN COLOUR AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 
With a Study of the Master’s Work by EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. 

















on THE COMPLETE YOLUME WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
° 
etic Royal cloth, price 30s. net. 
ntly QUEEN.—“ The issue of a work of this class on the eve of the tercentenary of the birth of one of the most renowned artists of the 
-" world, is a happy inspiration on the part of the publishers. They have succeeded in retaining the characteristics, technique, and 
chiaroscuro of the original in a marvellous manner. 
] | 
vod AFGHANISTAN. | LEO TOLSTOY: his Life ‘and Work. 
NT- 
3y VGUS Al 4 N, / . rea,’ &e | 
logy By ANGUS HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Korea,’ &e. | Autobiographical Memoirs, Letters, and 
With Map, Illustrations, and numerous Appendices. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. | A ° ° 
OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Hauilton has set himself to fill a gap in our knowledge, and has Biographical Material. 
done so in a manner that should suffice to rank his name as only second to Vv ambery, : ‘ eit-ainadutadin ; — al 
Bellew, and Macgregor as a eg of the peoples and politics of Central Asia....He Compiled by PAUL BIRUKOFF and Revised by LEO TOLSTOY. 
is able to give us information that has eluded all previous tr: wellers. For long it “must F ; ; 
A remain our standard work of reference upon ey ey Afghanistan. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 
hise- , : P DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘ We see the prophet in the making, the genius in full ferment, 
4 Prospectus on application. and learn to understand better than be fore both the peculiar streng eth and the weakness of 
‘the great writer of the Russian land.’” 
THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. ‘FELICITY IN FRANCE. 
pon By M. E. NOBLE (The Sister Nivedita). 
ALL, Yew and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6 By CONSTANCE MAUD, Author of §‘ An English Girl in Paris.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, 3». 6d. . ” 
ATHEN.£UM.—“ A human document of no ordinary interest. Probably no more 1 vol. 68. 
sincere attempt to see indies soci: ul life from the inside has ever been made by a European SCOTSM A N.—* The passages, and they are many, in which Aunt Anne figures are as 
—full of deep human sympathy.’ good as a play,’ and much more exciting and amusing ‘than most stories.” 








NOTABLE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Joseph Vance : an t-written Autobiography. The Man of Property. 





pred By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [Second Impression. 
<.Di. 
ae The Jungle. The Bands of Orion. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. [Sixth Impression. By CAROLINE GROSVENOR. 
i. 
2Y. |The Sin of George Warrener. | Things that are Czsar’s. 
- By MARIE VAN VORST. By H. N. DICKINSON. 
In the Shadow. | ee Angel of Pain. 
By HENRY C. ROWLAND. By E. F. BENSON. [Second Impression. 


London: WILLIAM siti 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Magazines, Kc. 


PHE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s. 
‘ontents. y 


ADDRESS TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
By the Right Hon. Sir George Taubman Goldie, RUMG, 


President. 
= RHODOPE BALKANS. By Lieut.-Col. F. R. Maunsell, C.M.G. 
R.A. With Sketch-Map and 9 Illustrations. 
a — be ANGE OF LEVEL IN ALASKA. aye Ralph 8. 
Tarr and Lawrence Martin. With Sketch-Map — 8 Illus- 
trations. 

THE SNOW-PEAKS OF RUWENZORI: 
and Heights. By Lieut. T. D. Behrens, R.E. 
Maps and 8 Diagrams. 

THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE TRANSVAAL. By 

dor G. Trevor, F.G.S. A.R.S.M. With Map, 2 Sketeh-Maps, an 
6 Illustrations. 


a ALTY SURVEYS PURING THE YEAR 1905. By Rear- 
Admiral A. Mostyn Field, F.R.S., Hydrographer. 
REVIEWS :—ASIA: The Far East in 1995. AFRICA: The Rhodesia 
Ruins. HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY : History of Cartography. 
NEW MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


* iicammearels OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 
JULY, 1906. Price 28. 6d. 
Contents, 

On a Form of Spurious Selection which may Arise when Merteity 
Tables are Amalgamated. By W. Palin ‘plderton, F.LA., of the 
Guardian Assurance Company. With Discussion. 

Some Renee of ae ation of Title to Land. By James Robert 

rt, F.1.A., of the Pelican and British Empire Life Office. With 
Seen 

Actuarial Notes. 

Correspondence 

The Institute of Actuaries. 

The Life Assurance Companies of the United Kingdom. 

London : C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 


RexAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. 


NOW READY, Part XI., JUNE 30, 1906. 
Contents, 


1. THE_STATISTICS OF POPULATION AND PAUPERISM IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1861 TO 1901. By C. 8. Hoch, D.Ch. 


2. DEALINGS ie’ FUTURES ON THE COTTON MARKET. By 
Pro J. Chapman, M.A., and Douglas Knoop, B.A. 


AGRICULTURE 


their Probable Positions 
With 2 Sketch- 





No, 225, 





2. THE a ELOPMENT OF IN DENMARK. 
By R. J. Thompson. 


MISCELLANEA :—1. ON W. Fl — RESULTS. By Prof. 


& THR POPULATION OF THE BRITISH 
bith RE. By Sir J. Atherstane Baines, 


AND OTHER ARTICLES. 
Royal Statistical Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., London. 





NOW READY. 
HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Series A, Vol. 205, with 21 Plates. Price 11. 88. net. 
London: HARRISON & SONS, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


HE BUILDER yfigunded 1842), 
Street, London, W.C., 7, contains :— 

OLD BUILDINGS IN pin STRAND AND COVENT GARnpEn 
NEIGHBOURHOOD (with Plans and Illustrations); a Book ot 
Italian Gaxdane 5 The Warwick Pageant ; The International 
of Architec ogramme of Proceedings; The Hove Free Lib rary 
, Hy, * Exhibition of Old Glass, Parson's Green; The 
Association of Lammy and County Engineers ; Illustrations of 
Union Life Insurance Buildings, Norwich ; The Duomo, rgo San 
Donnino ; Fountain, Villa della Petraja, Florence, &c.—From Office as 
above (4d. ; by post, ‘44d.), or through any Newsagent. 
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THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 


TALES FROM THE TALMUD. 
By E. R. MONTAGUE. 
Price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


¢ ORNING LEAD E R’ 
. NOVEL COMPETITION. 


The Editor of the ‘MORNING LEADER’ begs to announce that, 
after careful consideration of a large number of Manuscripts, the 


PRIZE OF 1007. 
for a Serial Story of about 100,000 Words length has been awarded to 
Mr. E. R. PUNSHON, of South Cottage, Poynton, Cheshire, 


whose Novel, 
‘THE CHOICE,’ 
“MORNING LEADER’ on 


commence publication in the 
TUESDAY NEXT, July 10, 


Awards have also been made to Mr. HOUGHTON TOWNLEY for 
‘SPLENDID COWARD,’ 
and to CATHERINE GRANT FURLEY for 
‘THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME.’ 


hts in these Stories, although they did not entire’ with 
enn tittons have been acquired by the ‘ MORNING VEADER” 








LET, splendid PREMISES for PUBLISHER 
or NEWSPAPER OFFICE. Ground Floor and Light Basement. 
—Apply ANDERSON’S, 14, King William Street, 





FROM GREENING & CO.S LIST. 





A NEW EDITION OF SWIFT’S WORKS. 
VOLS. L AND IL NOW READY. 


A TALE OF A TUB and 


Edited by HENRY BLANCHAMP. Fcap. 


POLITE CONVERSATION. 


8vo, half-cloth, top edge gilt, 2s. net each. 





A BRILLIANTLY WRITTEN BOOK. 


IMPERIAL 


PURPLE. 


By EDGAR SALTUS. 3s. 6d. net. 


The ACADEMY says: 
to Heliogabulus. . 


—‘** Vigorous and sensational studies of the Em 
..The work presents a vivid picture of the corruption w 


rors and the social life of Rome from C: 
which ruined Rome. —— 





GREENING’S NEW NOVELS should be obtainable FIRST TIME OF ASKING at Messrs. W. H. SMITH’S, 
Messrs, MUDIE’S, and at ALL THE LEADING LIBRARIES. 


THE FINANCIER. By J. B. Harris-Burxanp, Author of ‘ The Black Motor Car.’ 
TWO LONDON FAIRIES. By Georce R. Sims. 
63. 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE. By Mrs. E. Bacor Harte, Author of ‘ A Daring Spirit.’ 
6s. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. By Mrs. Cuan Toon, Author of ‘ A Marriage in Burmah.’ 
By Exuiorr O’DonneELL, 


PAUL JEROME. By Mrs. Mary Kocu. 
CRESSIDA. By Mrs. Wricut Bippvupu. 


JENNIE BARLOWE: Adventuress. 
Depths.’ 68. 


THAT AMBITIOUS SHE. By Lucie Sivpsov. 


6s. 
3s. 6d. 


6s. 


6s. 


Author of ‘The Unknown 


6s. 





ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


A Poetic Drama. 


By HELENE GINGOLD. 5s. net. 





MR. CROSLAND’S NEW BOOK. 
THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, Author of ‘ Lovely Woman,’ ‘ The Unspeakable Scot,’ &c. 





London : 


33. 6d- 


GREENING & CO., Lrp., 18 and 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Fstablished 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably t. 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Y Publishers, . fo and Testi 
monials on a application to Mt. A. M. BURGHES, 34 Paternoster Row 





Authors’ Agents. | 
| 
| 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 





Situation Vacant. 
REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, a RESIDENT 


-_ om Priucipal subjects: Mathematics, Elementary 
‘cience, Botan Geography. re 7s? Experience 
lesirable. Good’ disciplinarian, ary ver annum, with 
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For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections, 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 





regular use. 
STOCK :— 
£ « d. 
GENERAL INDEX, = 
WAN” FOUNTAIN PEN 
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GENERAL INDEX, | 
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GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 
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For Copies by post an additional Three- 
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one. It will prove to be an indispensable addition 
to the desk or pocket. For LONGHAND, SHORT: 
HAND, SKETCHING, MUSIC- WRITING— indeed, 

whenever a pen is necessary. Everybody knows the 
““SWAN,” and knows it is the very best. 


R. H. LABOUCHERE, of 7 RUTH, writes :— 
** Your ‘Swan’ Pen was recommended to me by a 
friend, who showed me one which he had used for 
over two years without its getting out of order. On 
this I tried one, and have every reason to 
perfectly satisfied.” 


| Prices (in 3 sizes): 10s. 6d.,16s. 6d. and 25s, up to £20. 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue with Pictures of “SWANS.” 


M421E, TODD & BARD, 


Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In large 8vo, tastefully printed and appropriately bound, 
with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW AND EXHAUSTIVE WORK ON HADDON 
HALL. 


HADDON: 
The Manor, the Hall, its Lords and Traditions. 
By G. LE BLANC SMITH. 





In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
price 98. - 


. ne 
RACE. By the late T. W. SHORE, F.G.S., Author of ‘The 
History of Hampshire.’ . . 

“A work of patient and laborious research, it forms a valuable 
contribution to the special literature of the anthropol of the 
English-speaking peoples, and must prove instructive to all classes 
of students interested in the remoter origin of the national history.” 

Scotsman. 

“ A learned book, the interesting details of which may prove fasci- 
nating even to the casual reader. he book will remain a fine 
monument to an industrious and painstaking archeologist. 

Morning Leader. 


NEW YOLUMES OF YERSE. 


In feap, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. net. 


RANMER, Primate of All England. A His- 
C ) 
torical Drama. By RALPH RICHARDSON. 
“The work is written in graceful and dignified blank verse, and is a 
readable study of a conspicuous figure in English history.”—Scotsman. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 28. 6d. net. 


REVELATIO DEI; or, the Eternal Revela- 
tion of the Triune God. By Rev. BERNARD HERKLOTS, M.A. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 38. 6d. net. 


RADIA; or, New Light on Old Truths. By 


ALEC C. MORE. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edge, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HAMPSTEAD GARNER. Compiled 
by “A.M.C.” With a Preface by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
This little volume, it is to be hoped, will not fail to interest all 
lovers of nature and of poetry, for its object is to bring to their remem- 
brance the praises of the many poets who, linking the present with 
the past, have from time to time graced Hampstead by their presence, 
or sung of its beauties in their verse. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


RETURNED WITH THANKS, and other 
Short Stories. By Mrs. H. MAXWELL PRIDEAUX. 

“Will no doubt appeal with a touch of tragedy to those thousands 
of amateurs whose works of genius come back with such painful 
regularity in envelopes addressed to their owners.”—Tribune. 

“The authoress has the gift of crisp and vivid writing.” 

berdeen Free Press. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


FATHER BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 


MESSRS. PITMAN have pleasure 
in announcing a New Novel by the 
Author of ‘The King’s Achievement,’ 
* By What Authority?’ &c., entitled 


THE 


QUEEN’S TRAGEDY. 


By ROBERT 
HUGH 
BENSON. 


NOW READY. 6s. 


‘*This is the third of the novels in which 
the author of ‘The King’s Achievement’ has 
presented to us an aspect of the Reformation 
which is not too familiar to the ordinary 
British reader—what may be called the Roman 
Catholic martyrdoms of the sixteenth century. 
Pumper A very admirable piece of work......‘ The 
Queen’s Tragedy’ ranks fitly with its two 
predecessors ; which is as much as to say that 
it is a novel of high literary quality.” 

Tribune. 


London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lap., 
1, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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WORKS BY 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE MISSION OF 
THE SPIRIT. 


By the Right Rev. 
A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


228 pp. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The full text of the Bishop of London’s Addresses 
during the North London Mission, including the 
answers given to the questions received by the 
Bishop. 

With the desire of bringing this volume within 
the reach of all, the publishers have decided to 
print an edition in paper covers, price ls., but to 
limit this issue to 30,000 copies. 


336 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


This New Volume by the Right Rev. A. F. 
WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London, is grouped under the following heads :— 

THE WEST-END MISSION. 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. 

ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


FAITH OF CHURCH AND 
NATION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
These Addresses under Three Heads :— 
THE CHURCH. 
THE NATION. 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 


UNDER THE DOME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


This Volume is divided into Four Parts :—- 
I. Faith. II. The Elements of Christian Joy. 
III. Miscellaneous Addresses. IV. Addresses on 
Special Occasions. 


A list of other volumes by the same author will 
be sent post free on application. 








BY CANON EVAN DANIEL. 
TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 


The Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the 
Articles and considerably enlarged Notes on the 
Occasional Offices and the Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: 
Its History, Language, and Contents. 
Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 


*¢ Crammed with solid information derived from 
every conceivable source. It is a work of great 
erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a 
digestible form that it can be assimilated even by 
young persons. The book deserves a high place in 
the literature relating to the Prayer Book.” 

Church Times. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lrp., 
3, Paternoster Buildings, London. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THIS DAY, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 37s. 6d. net. 


Also EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper, 
with Proofs of the Full-Page Engravings on 
Japanese, 75s. net. 


KAEMPFER’S 
HISTORY OF 
JAPAN, 1693. 


Translated in 1727 
By J. G. SCHEUCHZER, F.R.S., London.. 


From the High Dutch of 


ENGELBERT KAEMPFER, M.D., 
Physician to the Dutch Embassy to the Emperor’s: 
Court. 


‘**From first to last it is full of interest.” 

Westininster Gazette, June 30, 1906. 

“As an expansion of the great work they are accom- 
plishing in their superb reprint of the ‘ English Voyages’ o? 
Hakluyt (now out of print), the ‘ Collection of Voyages’ of 
Purchas, and ‘ Coryat’s Crudities,’ Messrs. MacLehose & Sons. 
reissue, for the first time in a complete form, what is yet the 
most important and authoritative early work upon Japan. 
A deeply interesting feature in an eminently attractive and) 
valuable reprint consists in the illustrations. These repro- 
duce the curious maps, and the designs generally, of the- 
original, and include the large collection of quaint natural 
objects. A portrait of Sir Hans Sloane forms a frontispiece 
to the first volume, which supplies also a reproduction of 
the emblematic title-page and one of the printed title-page 
of the original. A more interesting and happier reprint is: 
not to be desired.” — Notes and Queries, May 12, 1906. 

‘‘The many Westerners who are endeavouring to learn 
something—as far as it is possible—about the Japanese, 
could not do better than commence their studies by a 
perusal of Dr. Kaempfer’s pages.”—Daily Mail. 

“It is anamazing book ; one wonders that a single pair 
of eyes could have seen so much, that a single brain could 
have reasoned so much and so well about so many things.” 

Liverpool Post. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN 
MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S LIBRARY OF TRAVELS.. 


Purchas’s 
Collection of Voyages 


Entitled Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His. 
Pilgrimes. By SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. 20 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net per vol. 


(Vols, XIII. and XIV. immediately. 


This is the First Reprint since the Original Edition 
of 1625. 


Coryat’s Crudities 


Hastily gobled up in five moneths travells in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Switzerland, High Germany, and 
the Netherlands. By THOMAS CORYAT. This 
Edition contains facsimile Reproductions of all the 
Illustrations in the Original Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 25s. net. [Nearly out of print. 


IN PREPARATION. 


Lithgow’s 
Painful Peregrinations 


The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures, and 
ainefull Peregrinations of long nineteene Yeares 
‘'ravayles from Scotland to the most famous Kingdomes - 

in Europe, Asiaand Africa. By WILLIAM LITHGOW. 

This Edition will contain facsimile Reproductions of all 

the Illustrations in the Original Edition. Complete in 

1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper with Proofs of 
the Engravings on Japanese, limited to 100 copies, 25s net. 


Further Volumes will be announced. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London, New York, and Toronto: 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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» THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


EDITED BY S. F. HARMER, S&e.D. F.R.S., 


aAnp A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. F.R.S. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN VOLUMES, 8vo, PRICE 17s. NET EACH. 


WORMS, LEECHES, Xe. 


VOLUME II. 
FLATWORMS. By F. W. GAMBLE, M.Sc. 
THREADWORMS, ce. 
HanktoG, M.A. POLYCHAET WORMS. By W. 
EARTHWORMS AND LEECHES. By F. E. BeEpparp, M.A. F.R.S. GEPHYREA, 
&e. By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. F.R.S. POLYZOA. By S. F. HARMER, Sc.D. F.R.S. 


SHELLS. 
VOLUME III. 
MOLLUSCS AND BRACHIOPODS. 


F.R.S., and F, R. C. REED, M.A. 
INSECTS AND CENTIPEDES. 
VOLUME V. ; 
Samer Ary Ss. By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A. F.R.S. MY oe By F. G. SINCLAIR. 
M.A. INSECTS. Part L By DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. 





NEMERTINES. By Miss L. SHELDON. 
By A. E. Suiptey, M.A. F.R.S. ROTIFERS. By Marcus | 
BLAXLAND BENHAM, D.Sc. | 


By the Rev. A. H. Cooke, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A, | 


INSECTS. PART II. 


VOLUME VI. 
| HY = seopenss continued (Tubulifera and Aculeata), COLEOPTERA, 
LEPIDOPTERA, DIPTERA, APHANIPTE RA, 

HEMIPTE RA, ANOPLU RA. By DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.R.S 


FISHES, &c. 


VOLUME VIL 
‘FISH ES (exclusive of the Systematic Account of Teleostei). By T. W. BRIDGE, Se.D 
‘RS. FISHES (Systematic Account of Teleostei). By G. A. BOULENGER, K. R.S, 
HEMICHORDATA. By S. F. HARMER, Sc.D. F.R.S.. ASCIDIANS AND 
AMPHIOXUS. By W. A. HERDMAN, D.Sc. F.RS. 


AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 
VOLUME VIIL 
By Hans Gapow, M.A. F.R.S. 
BIRDS. 
VOLUME IX. 
By A. H. Evans, M.A. With numerous Illustrations by G. E. LopcGe, 
MAMMALIA. 


VOLUME xX, 
| By FRANK EVERS BEDDARD, M.A.Oxon, F.R.S., Vice-Secretary and Prosector of the 
Zoological Society of London. 


STREPSI. 
THYSAN OPTERA, 


* Volume L, dealing with PROTOZOA (including Sea Ainmenen, Jelly Fish, Star Fish, &c.), will be ready shortly, and Volume IV., dealing with SPIDERS, SCORPIONS, and 


CRUSTACEA, is in ‘the press. 











Profusely Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN’S HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, in uniform binding, 6s. per volume. 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


DOR 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 
OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By HERTFORDSHIRE. 


At gad A. EVANS. With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firth. Illustrated |THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Bradley. 


With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


by NELLIE ERICHSEN. 


SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. 


FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


SOUTH WALES. By A G. Bradley. Illus- 


trated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Bradley. Illus- | 


tr ated b by JOSEPH PE NNE LL and HUGH THOMSON. 


Illustrated by | | 


G.C.V.0. C.B. LL.D. 


Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


| EAST ANGLIA. By William A. Dutt. With | 


Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A, 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


S E T. 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By Stephen 


GWYNN. Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


YORKSHIRE. By Arthur H. Norway. Illus- 


trations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arthur H. 
NORWAY. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. Illustrated 


by HUGH THOMSON and FREDERICK L. GRIGUS. 


By H. W. Tompkins. 








MR. HISSEY’S 
AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


With Frontispiece. Demy Svo, 128. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. 


&vo, 168, 


Demy 


ROAD BOOKS. 
THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. Demy 


Sve, 162. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) 


Illustrations. Demy svo, 16s. 





ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo. 


With Coloured Illustrations by 8. HARMON VEDDER, 7s. 6d. net. Illustrated Edition, white 
buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and Her 
German Sedition, oo crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6/. net. 
THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, M.A. 


Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 62. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF BRITISH FLOWERING 


PLANTS. By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C. D.C.L. LL.D., &c. Mlustrated. 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH 
pe Be See. Se Re Bene ee. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L. LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO 
ja gh Ag a the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C., &. Fourth Edition. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. By Lord Avebury. Crown $vo, 


6s. ; globe 8vo, Edition without Ilustrations, cloth, 12. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. By 


GILBERT WHITE. With Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by LORD 
SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated. Crown &vo, 63. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 8vo, 


3a. 6d. net. “ Library of English Classics.” 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
{nate te fae gay A oy ~ B. BUCKLEY. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 
WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned Family. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. Crown &vo, fs. 
MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
Crown 8vo, 3:2. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences and 


Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Canon ATKINSON. Extra crown 8vo, 53. net. Illustrate 
Edition, 128. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By Anthony 
COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. Crown 8vo, ¢ 

TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 38, 6d. ; Prize Edition, 2s. 6d.; extra gilt, 38. 6. 

MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 32. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. With 


cial geter a by BRYAN HOOK. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown svo, %s. 6/. Prize Editions, 
va. bd. an 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 32. 6d. 


By W. Warde 


ROUND THE YEAR. A Series «f Short Nature Studies. By Prof. 
L. C. METALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe sve, 3s. 6d. 

INSECT LIFE: Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J.-H. Fabre. 
—— from the French by the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori.” With a Preface by DAVID 
SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated by M. PRENDERGAST PARKER. Crown syvo, ts. Prize 


aition, : 2s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Frank Buckland. 
Pe ypular Edition, with a few Tlustrations, E ach Series gk ately, in crown Svo, 28. 6/ extra gilt, 
fid.. as folows:—FIRST SERIES: Ra vents, sh ¥ - = nkes c. SEC 
SER t1ES: Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, s, Hee Bees 
SERIES: Wild Ducks, Fishing, ‘Lions, Tiers, Foxes, 
Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c. 


STORIES FROM NATURAL HISTORY. By Richard Wagner. 
ranslated from the German by G. S. Illustrated. Globe &vo, 1s. 6d. 
LESSONS ON COUNTRY LIFE. By H. B. M. Buchanan and 
R. R.C. GREGORY. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 33. 6d. 
Both the following Voluimes contain inuch practical information on Spoi 
Natural History. 
Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. each; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO SCHOOL- 
BOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 
PLAYHOURS AND HALF -HOLIDAYS; or, Further Experiences of 


Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSON. 
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